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SKETCHES OF THE CHURCH HISTORY OF) 
yew ENGLAND. NO. XIL. 


HOPKINSIANISM., 


» 


The Hopkinsian School grew from the con- | 


vative portion of the New Light party, and 


| 
of course, a distant offspring of Antinomian- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ay. "lhe latter has enjoyed two brief seasons 
¢ meteor-like prosperity in New England. 
Ch ay be dated, the one in 1656; the other, 
in U7AL. ‘The first, under the wild hallucina- 
tions of Mrs. Anu Hutchinson and Mr. Samuel 
Conon. ¢ lily ran down, The meteor faded 
total darkness. ‘The last, under somewhat 
iuspices, did not, so soon and entirely, 

t Many of the agents by which it was 
cted, were men of learning, capacity and 

pent Such were Edwards, Bellamy, 

he me Wh ! ck. Becoming sen- 

were tares among the wheat; 

i mt from th htgr ; the y set 

ves tothe work of severing the cood seed 

the bad; the true prinerples of religion 
ithe false. Their distinetive from the Old 

. l was. the essential value of religious er- 
ment. In this point, they agreed with the 
dicals. But they differed from them in regard 
the truth and value of special impulses, direct 


nunieations from God, and the supernatural 


Paes 
being the very lfe- 


rent of assurance, as 
e of 1 mn. They were first called 
te * New. Divinity-Sehool,” and had to war 
inst two antagonist forces ; the Old Divinity- 
School, essentially Aqwminian; and the Radi- 


e Antinomians. The contest with 


tter was soon over. But with the Armin- 


and the thorough-going, the 


arduous. In order to 


found it requisite to 


{vy some of the tenets of old Calvinism. 


1ese modifications was on the sub- 


first of tl 
. " ‘ ] - j 
iman s natural power to do 


The 


ssession of this power. 


good, to live 


-liteously. Calvinisis denied him the 


But when the 
God command 


the 


que s- 


was put: * Does to be done 


t He has not given ability of doing? 


IIe left men destitute of the endowment 


1. is essential totheir welfare! Might they, 


iking every eliurt in their power, come 


) . ; } 
Nn. uniess ‘overtaken DV the 





i} ese quesuons were € xceed- 


giv vexatious, and, in fact, unanswerable. 


ng them,” that ingen- 


aoag 


dilierence be- 
“ 


is distinction was invented ; / 
nh morai and natural per r. It 13 obvious 


uthere is such a distincuon, such a difler- 
A man may be able to do a thing which 


But 


ily to the case of him 


is unwilling and resolved not to do. 
‘uon does not apy 


10 was born totally depraved, who has no true 


religious sensibility. The Hopkiasians admitted 


. _ ° 1. 
that man’s natural power was wholly unavaia- 


Of course, it was no real pewer at all. 


t did an important 


}? } ‘ v ' 


1@ SOPHISMI Was Not easily cetected 


sible | 
» fur the cause of Orthodoxy. At length 
visible and the 
2. The second elen t of the Improved 
kiusian, consist- 
u the broad extension given to the import of 
} 


had en partial, in- 


ankind. They, how- 
luding the whule. 


it the provision 


illthe family 


as 2 
nis oWon and that he did not 
iit ot God's law. The 
an iIngen- 


} 
3 


, in W ‘h he repudiated the ok 


e the atone- 
to * public 
canceling each man’s 
+ een Se — 
: He WO le aS &@ PUd- 
c exa nple. lt w 
But neitici 


‘ t the 


iol strictly a 


) 1) kidw . 
‘ ti. i tal LOT any 


numerous wr 
1 make themselves satisfactorily intellioib| 
and cousistent. Jt stood 


( tne theory clear 


land of shadows and mist. Jt was a re- 


oyance ultra Arminianisin, 
“CUS ihe doctrine of viearious expia- 
But the 
New, being 
ible. The Hopkin- 


sians were neve eed among. the 


hon with inconsistency and injustice, 


joetrineg was better than the 


mselves in 
recvar i to the « Mirae 


of the improved theory. 

And they were, alse. 1 *h addicted to the use 

of the old cant phr ogy; ‘clothed in the 
hteousness of Christ :’ * he is our § 


r surety be- 
re }.2 «6 , : 
fore Cod; mn His strength only are we strone.’ 


Scot & ditedteis, . 
1 It wasa dis tive coctrine of Hopkin- 
m that al) moral goodness consists in disin- 
: 1 heneralenes a a! i. 
4 wee, and all sin in self-love. 
ni the moa re 
the most rational sentiment and best 
philos: A : a 
1 their creed, They spoiled it, 
howe: rae er 
eir cefinitions and abstraetions in 
the appli aT \ 
. Of it YO patural heart coulc 
be the subject or , } , " 
lenevolence. ‘Lhe senti- 
ments ot piety, ki 
s Nite . } 
nerosity, charitable- 
ness, patriolisin and 


) ' philanthropy, were not 
. ie , ; 
admitted to be the ia, 


parce}, 
ow ous Denevolence. 
W hatever, said they. comes fy, = 
. mt 


Must be ha, r F 
ye bi; W hile th Vv admits de 
Ale q re- 


fueceas 
LuOnS, 


part and 


seeds and scions of yi+1 


a bitter root 
i Irult, 
Bemblanee. rh. 

meee They denied any kind 


ITEG-Shipn 


». Phil- 


Hi I enevo- 


anthrony y 


I 


“Nt come from nature, b 
ence mi 


eC 


He Trom grace. 
ie 


on’, R ; 
tions’ said Phe social ag 1. 


ptruial, but benevolence be. 
4ins wholly 
Wholly at the universal eood 
A man may Jo: e*} iversal food, 
Whole and only i roy es 
he ; Proportion which he 
the whole, but to love himself hen 
imse] 
And an affection v hieh j ' 
! vi iis fn} _ 
SINT In any of its de- 


Ing impartial, 


apy «Sa part of the creat 


18 self, is sinful. 


_——— 


grees is sinful in every degree.’ Of course, the 
precept, ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself’ is 


either a bad one, or it is badly expressed. For 


| self-love cannot be, at the same time, a sinful 


affection and yet the standard of trne benevo- 
lence. 

5. The Hopkinsians condemned all ‘ unre- 
generate doings ;° all efforts to arrive ata state 
of conversion, as being unavailing and wicked; 
while the unregenerate man was earnestly pray- 
ing and seeking for enlightenment and sanetifi- 
cation, he acted in direct rebellion against God. 
lis motive centered on self; consequently, it 
means there could 
The old Cal- 


vinists very seldom preached the doctrine to this 


was wicked. And in such 


sult. 


be no tendency to a wood re 


teuched the thing lightly 


Not se, however, the 


extremity. They 


ind ‘slurred it over.’ 
ministers of the New School. ‘They made it a 
favorite theme; handled it between the sledge 
and the anvil. 


6. ‘They, also, did the same in regard to the 


doctrine of Dirine decrees. God having * from 
all eternity and for Ilis own glory fureordained 


whatsoever comes to p iss,’ it must, therefore, 
be an important doctrine and should be clearly 
and earnestly preached. It was useful beth to 


saints and sinners. It was, to the former, cause 
of confidence and joy ; and to the latter, of fear 
It erected them; and out of ex- 


Most of the old 


Calvinists had treated this subject as they did 


and trembling. 
citement comes conversion, 
the other, just mentioned ; said as little upon it 
as they could and yet not seem to discard, or 
keep itout of sight. It was, however, as a 
controversial weapon, that the Hopkinsians had 
been led to employ it so abundantly. The doc- 
trine of universal and eternal predestination was, 
with them, an important engine in fighting the 
battle with Arminianism. The latter asserted 
the doctrine of the soul’s power of self-determi- 
nation and the contingency of moral events. 
And in order to storm and demolish this fortress, 
the prescience and fore-ordination of God were 
zealously and constantly urged. 


7. ‘They were explicit in the belief and dec- 


laration that ‘ God is the auther of sin,’ not the 
sinful doer, but the holy agent of al] sinful deeds. 
from that of 


uined all 


in the very 


This doctrine was easily derived 


predestination. Tor if God have ord 


things from the beginning to 


r 


end, 


‘ ; 
best manner, for 


the accomplishm« it of the 
greatest cood, then it behooves Him to see to it 
come to pass. But it 


cannot certainiy come to pass without his par- 


) 
that every event does 


ticular supervision and ageney, it follows that 
God preferre d that Adam should not obey but 
and treat 


transgress ; that Cain should not live 


Abel as a brother, but hate and kil] him as an 
enemy. And the same in respect to all other 


instances of human wickedness. 
But how can God be holy if He Instigate to 
Because He has | He or- 


dains sin because it is useful. How, then, can 


sin! jy purposes. 


sin be so mischievous and criminal if it be use- 
ful? God makes it useful, but in itself itis in- 
finitely detrimental. Dut how can he be detri- 


mental, if in its place, it be more useful than 
virtue would be in it place ? Tt is contrary to 


the Jaw of God. But why should God's law 


forbid what is useful? 


But how and why? 


Because it is evil in it- 
self. Because God hates 
itt But why should Ie hate it, 1f it be useful? 

8 It was a doctrine of Ilopkinsianism that a 


ne to he 4 nsigned to enternal 


man shou/d he wi 

misery for the good of others and for the glory 
of God. TI vw of argument to establish it, 
vas short vd ¢ 1 For if b evolence ¢ ° 
sist in love to the whole as a whole and not to 


ed with the whole, it 


epias connect 


must, of course, be willing that ans part shot d 
be sacniiced for the good of the whole. And 
though s part should be f, the fact makes 
o difference 
9. And f they ted that all sin and 
ness 1 ff a n and 
notina re ¢ é c itional qual- 
ity of the seul Chis admission was reasonable, 
but rendered nugatory by their holding the doc- 
trine of occult circumstances and divine aren- 


ey. which necessitate every man to commit sin 
from the commencement of his moral agency to 
the moment of cither his reveneration, or his 
death. 

Jt is, we think, apparent, from the stdtements 
above, that the Hopkinsian improvements were 
but nominal, not real: that they consisted more 
in the dexterous use of equivocal language than 
in the repudiation of unreasonable and unserip- 
tural dogmas. None of the changes, which they 
introduced into the vocabulary of theology, made 


any change in the condition and prospects of 


Man, in 


victuum of fate as 


human nature. their hands. remained 


the tmuserable much as he is 


In the 


hands of the Ge It is no 


evan reformer. 
melioration of man’s condition, to give him pow- 
er Which he can never make available: to 


widen the boundaries of the atone ment, if the 


old narrow ones can never be passed over: to 
exempt posterity from Adam’s guilt. if it bind 
them to all the consequences and ruin of that 
guilt: to maintain that holiness covsists in * good 
will’ and yet exclude loving kindness, honesty, 
patriotism and philanthropy from having aay 
participation and kindred with true virtue. Of 
what account is it to break off the horns and 
prickles of a leviathan but leave the creature in 
all his deformity and strength ! 

Hopkinsianism has seen its day, exceuted its 
mission, and may be considered as now dead. 
The cause of its death may be inferred from its 
As distinet from Calvinism, it had 
It was a deception: a 


character. 
no soldid substance. 
mock sun, without a radiating nucleus : 


had ne substantial texture. 


a gossa- 


mer robe which 


| And yet it was no unnatural, fictitious or con- 


temptible thing. It was a building compacted 
by the hands of their masters. 


hold of Calvinism had become so closely invest- 


1. 
The strong 


ed by its besiegers, that expedients had become 
necessary. It was better to give up the outposts 
than to keep thei manned at the expense of 
weakening and exposing the heart of the citadel : 
better to make verbal concessions than to yield 
and surrender the whole camp. 

It is due to the Hopkinsian school to say that 
it consisted,—probably as much as any denomi- 
nation ever did—of true men; true Christians ; 





and true Gospel ministers. They had a cour- | 


! 
prize, which compare honorably with the like 
virtues in the Spartan phalanx of Ignatius Loy- 
jala, and in the knighthood of the Iloly Sepul- 
chre. 


age, an earnestness, an activity and an enter. 





They were sincere, zealous, discreet 
and efficient men, who sustained the cause of 
| Orthodoxy in New England for fifty years. 
| Had they not lived and labored, there would | 
/here and now, have been no Congregational | 





lore P . . 

Chureh, except that consisting of dead Ortho- | 
doxy, and, what many now call lifeless Unitari- 
janism. ‘Chey moreover, countenanced and prac- | 


ticed a spirit of free inquiry. Discussion, logic, 


them in their studies, at their firesides, and in 
their pulpits. The influence of these things has 
diffused a more liberal religious feeling in New 
England 


. 


than exists in any other portion of 
Christendom. <A liberal Christian may here be 
respected as muchas he deserve 3, But thists not 
the fact even in other parts of one own coun- 
try; and still less so in foreign parts of the 
world. We have space to say oaly a word of 
President Ed 


real founder of 


particular men and movements. 


} 


words has been considered the 


the sect. But that he was, to the extent be- 
lieved by many, is doubtful. Edwards was a 
genuine Calvinist. He adhered to the tenets of 
the Old School in almost every particular. He 
asserts and defends the doctrine of * original sin,’ 
in its true Calvinisue character. On the points 
of benevolence, free will and divine agency, they 
are with him ; but in the other distinetive points, 
Those 


se 


he is not with them. who afterward 


made contributions, were llamy, Hopkins, 
Dr. Edwards, Stephen West, David Sanford,and 
Drs. Emmons and Burton. Among the work- 
ing men were Spring, Judson, the two Backuses, 
Niles, ‘Treadwell, Dwight and many others. 
About the year 1796 they got upa religious 
periodical ; probably the first thing of the kind 
The Theological 


in America. It was called, ‘ 


Magazine ;* and published in the city of New 
The contributors 


Dr. Hop- 


kins, then about 80 years old, was one of then. 


York, by Cornelius Davis. 
were chiefly New England men. 
And such were Gov. Treadwell and Rev. Mr. 
Miller of Conn., Judge Niles and Dr. Burton of 
Vt., Isaiah Potter and Noah Worcester of N. 
H. and 


followed by 


Thomas Scot of London. This was 


the ‘Massachusetts Missionary 
Magazine,’ ‘ lhe Panoplist,’ and finally, by the 
‘ Hlopkinsian Magazine,’ edited by Rev. Mr. 
Thompson of Rehoboth. 

Their principal public controversalists were 
the junior Edwards, who defended the docirine 
* sel f-deter- 
mination and contingency West of 
New Bedford ; Dr. Hopkins, who defended the 


of ‘ necessity * and opposed that of 


against Dr. 


sentiment of the conceivable character of * unre- 
Dr. 


Hemmenway; Dr. Spring of Newburyport, who 


generate efforts for conversion’ against 
maintained the same sentiment against Dr. Tap- 
pan, Hollis Prof. in Harvard University. 

Their b 
Edwards, West of 
Burton. 
Hopkins, | > 
most eminent theological tutors were Bellamy, 
Smalle vy; Backus, Hunt, 
Their best pulpit orators, Dwight, Griffin aad 
Nott. Their 
Dwight, Samuel Worcester and William Patten, 
of Newport. 


kinsianism was at the close of the 


t metaphysical writers, were Drs. 
Stockbridge, Emmons and 


Their most voluminous authors were, 


nimons, Be 1] imy an ] Dwight. Their 


Emmons and Burton 


most learned men. Edwards, 


The most 


palmy period of Hop- 


last cent Iry 


and the beginning of the present. They were 

na decided majority of the reputedly Ortho- 
lox in New England. 

A doctrinal schism split them into three di- 

sions: the largest, headed by Dr. Emmons, 

| the soul to consist Ina series of ¢ tite 

iets, Without any created substratum: the 


xt was the schoo] of Dr. Burton, who allow- 


1 the soul a structure and divided its powers, 
tas Mdwards and others had done, into éivo 
‘ardinal faculties, the Will and Understanding, 


—into three; 
he Will. 
Rev. David 
trine of an expiatery atonement, and held that 
( 


the Intelleet, the Sensibility and 
The leader of the third division was 
Sanford, who repudiated the doc- 
hrist redeemed the Church, not by his suffer- 

ings, but by his obedience. S F. 

For the Register. 

PASTGRAL ADDRESS 
Or THD GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 

The above named Association is composed of 
the Orthodox Congregationalists and Presbyte- 
rians in N. Hi. At their annual meeting in 1843, 
ihey adopted a Pastoral address, which has been 
published, and from which I have made sume 
extracts. ‘he views which they contain cannot 
fail to be interesting to Unitarians. 

The main topic of the address is the Instabili- 
ty of the Pastoral Relations. ‘ ‘The fact of this 

instability,” they say, ‘is notorious,’ and they 
proceed atonce to point out the evils attending it, | 
to consider its causes and to suggest a remedy. 
‘One evil,’ they say, ‘which the churches 
must suffer from the frequent changes of its 
| ministers, is found in the character of ministerial 
‘services, resulting from such mutability. ‘ime 
was, when ministers settled with the reasonable 
‘expectations of remaining for years, probably for 
| life. 
\Jabored not so much for immediate results, as 


They laid their plans accordingly. hey 


those more distant and ahiding.’ 

| * [Low is it now,’ they ask—and they answer 
‘as follows— Very different surely, and we fear | 
‘the change is not for the better. Preachers 

‘have come to know what sort of preaching the 

| public ear demands, and this affects their prep- 

A few popular sub- | 


parations for the pulpit. 
and | 


‘jects are selected and fitted up in a style 
| manner suited to the taste of the hearers, and 
these are delivered with a view to instand effect. | 
Mven the few subjects thus introduced are not 


thoroughly considered, but are handled in such 


a Way, as may gratify rather than improve minds | 
i that are but slightly acquainted with them. If, 
‘it occur to the preacher that sucha presentations | 
| of the sacred oracles must fail to produce the | 
| best final results, his scruples are met with the | 
| stubborn fagt, that by no other method will the | 
| greatest number be called out to hear the word ; | 
land that if the constant repetition of the same | 
\thing must soon fai] to excite the sane audience, | 


| } 


| plied. 
philosophy and metaphysics, were favorites with | ; 


it matters not, for under any circumstances, the 
changeable times will not allow the expectation 
of being continued in one place. The motives 
that would lead to the proper conduct of the 
ministry are thus greatly weakened, if not de- 
stroyed.’ 

Another evi, mentioned, ‘is the aggravation 
of the already sickly taste of the community. 
They are so excitable, that they cannot rest sat- 
isfied without something constantly presented to 
rouse up their feelings, and keep them in a state 
of constant irritability. To effect this, there 
must be a constant increase of the stimulant ap- 
The same portion will not produce the 
same excitement the second time as the first, or 
The still small 


voice of God’s word and spirit will produce uni- 


the third time as the second. 
form results, or if the uniformity be broken, it 
is by the gradual increase of divine influence. 
Hut in such vielent movements, in order to sus- 


tain the amount of impression at first produced, 


ihe strong mind that breaks tha mountains and 
rends the 1ocks must be suceceded by the earth- 
quake, which shakes the whole ground, and 
that by the fire that melts the elements with fer- 
vent heat. <A certain amount of “excitement is 
secured by a few days application of the means 
of grace—twice the number must be employed 
the next time to realize the expectation of the 


Af- 


ter saying thus much, they proceed to ask— 


people, and so on in endless progression.’ 


‘What sort of tastes will be generated in the 
people by such management of the ministry?’ 
And they answer, ‘ surely such as no power of 
human eloquence can either benefit or satisfy. 
The ordinary influences of the house of God, 
such as he designed for the perpetuity of the 
church, will become of no effect, and after a 
time the most extraordinary that can be used 
A meri- 


will be of no avail. Some parts of the 


can heritage,’ they say, ‘ are already in this dis- 





mal state—and the church may, by a process, 
such as we have described, be cursed with a re- 
ligious condition that will end in the total econ- 
sumption of its vital powers.’ 

But they say further. ‘ Besides producing in 
the churches morbid sensibilities unfavorable to 
the 


ministry tends likewise to divide them, or at 


religious growth, the frequent change of 


least to weaken the union, which is essential to 
their prosperity.’ How this division is effected 
they proceed to show at some length, and then 
glanee at the causes of the evils which they 
have described. 

‘This division in the churches,’ say they, ¢ if 
not first created, is constantly fomented by agents 
and lecturers, passionately devoted to their re- 
spective objects of philanthropy, and oftentimes, 
exceedingly bitter towards each other.’ In re- 
marking on public agencies, they say, ‘agents 
acquire a readiness in the discussion of a few 
interesting topies, and there are always some in 
the assemblies they address, who cannot realize 


t 


ie impossibility of sustaining the interest thus 


excited, if the same speaker were to be listened 


to Sabbath after Sabbath fora Jength of time. 
Hence these superficia] hearers become dissatis- 
fied with the labors of their own Pastor, and 


vainly imagine that the man, who has interested 


them once or twice would continue,to inierest 


them thus deeply ever after.’ 
For another cause of feebleness in the Pastor- 


al relation, ‘ we refer,’ say they, ‘to the exer- 


tions and influence of great revival preachers, 


the labors of evangelists, protracted religious 


] 


services and their usual attendants. Most sure- 


ly, the excess to which these things have been 


carried and the improper reliance placed upon 


thenr have been on reat cause of the frequent 


changes in the ministry. 


I;minent revival prea- 


chers sometimes ow: uecess to their very 


per « 


extravaganees. ‘Their revival measures, the 


special atten- 


varied use of the voice aequired by sy 


tion to that some instances the 


point, and in 
novel doctrines arresting the public mind, give 
them a momentary influence over the people far 


beyond that of the seth Not stoppmy 


i Pastor. g 


to consider the abiding consequences, but rejoic- 
ing in the sight of many in the assembly, who 
are usually absent from the house of God, and 
of the hopeful conversion of numbers, with the 
deep solemn impression on the minds of still 
more,—even good men are enticed into the be- 
lief that a method of conducting public worship 


different from that of their own Pastor's, and re- 


'sembling that of distinguished revivalists. would 


be more condusive to the promotion of religion. 
Here has been found one of the most active cau- 


ses of the dismission of ministers.’ 


After considering the evils under which their 
churches labor, they proceed in the address to 
point out the remedy. ‘ Learn,’ say they, ‘to 
be content with the plain, faithful preaching of 
your own Pastor. Value the Sabbath, because 
it is God’s day, because it is ordained of heaven 
for the salvation of your seuls and the souls of 
yourehildren. Be not drawn to the sanctuary 
on account of the display of the pulpit, but be- 
cause it is the place where the lather of mercies 
has recorded his name. We do not advise you 
to sustain an incompetent or unfaithful minister, 
but if you have one able and willing to instruct 
you in the things of the kingdom of God, do not 
depreciate him, do not weaken his hands or dis- 
courage his heart by an expressed prefereuce 
for the more striking exhibitions of the pulpit, 
The 


passions for such exhibitions is the curse of our 


which you may have witnessed in others. 


‘churches, especially of those that are feeble, 


Indulging the erroneous feeling, that by these 
meaus alone their prosperity can be secured, 
they become dissatisfied with the services of 
those, who are not gifted with brilliant oratorical 
powers—consequently they are deprived of the 
only religious instruction they can command.’ 
They proceed in the address and ask, ‘ What 
sort of ministerial influence do you need to give 
the most enduring success to the appointed in- 
strumentalities of the sanctuary / ‘They answer 
this question by asking many others—among 
them are the following :-—‘ Could you be long 


‘saved from dispersion, were all the preaching 


you enjoyed, confined to the reiteration for the 
thousandth time of a few meagre but exciting 
thoughts? Do not the children and youth of 
your societies need to be under a systematic 


course of instruction, which can be carried out 


only where are engaged the regular, well sus 


' 


tained labors of the faithful Pastor. If this 
is the ministry you need, are you not convinced 
that it is to be found, not so much in connection 
with shining pulpit talents—the ability to arouse 
the general mind for a short time, as in connec- 
tion with the self-denying, serious, protracted 
efforts of the Pastor, who loves his people, and 
strives with all his power to promote their sal- 
vation, though he may not be able to dazzle their 
minds with the brillianey of particular discourses? 
Are you not convinced, that your true and last- 
ing good can be best promoted by a Pastor, who 
should lead you into the green pastures, and by 
the still waters of salvation?’ 

This is good advice, but how strange that it 


should come from those who have recently been 





Lenyaged personally in the very measures, which 


have produced the state of things which they 


| deplore, and who, in speaking of Unitarians, 
often said that we had no 4fe—that the sti/l wa- 
ters over which we were moving, were the wa- 
jters of spiritual death! Had Unitarian elergy- 
jmen, afew years ago, made use of the strong 


jlanguage, which we have quoted from the Or- 


'thodox pastoral address of New Hampshire, 
| 


\they would have been branded as enemies of | 


| the Gospel, and opposed to God’s work. 


It is true the members of this general associ- 


| ation.do not, in their address, give any intimation | 


that in points of speculative faith they have met 
jwith any change. They do not seem to be 
aware that the evils into which they have been 
plunged, may be at all owing to the erroncous 
notions they entertain of scriptural truth, and 
thateven achange of measures may not cure 
ihem. But they seem to be fully aware of their 
danger, if the evils are not cured—tfor, they say, 
in the Jast paragraph of the address but one, 
‘We would freely open to you, brethren, all the 
We 


would express to you our solemn behef, that 


feelings of our hearts on this subject. 


darker days are before the churchas, unless the 
oe 
The 


relation we have been contemplating is too sa- 


the foregoing considerations are regarded. 


ered to be treated with that levity in which it is 
by many viewed. ‘To restore the proper Chris- 
uan sentiment in reference to it, exert all the 
i ower you possess. 
from the spiritual maladies that will lay the ema- 


Nothing else will save you 


ciated Churches in the grave.’ 

Such strong expressions must have been dic- 
tuted by notrifling cause of alarm. Menare not 
apt to speak so decidedly in condemnation of 
what themselves have been instrumental in do- 
ing, unless they fee! a deep conviction of its ne- 
cessity. Which course will hereafter be persu- 
ed in reference to some modes of religious 
action, time alone can show. Other means of 
proselyting may be adopted, and denunciations 
may not cease. We canrfot flatter ourselves 
that this will be the case, till some further 
change has been affected in the doctrinal views 
of the leading denominations of our country.— 
But in the mean time, we have reason to rejoice, 
yes, to thank God, that one cause of evil in our 
Cliristian communities. is so well uaderstood, and 
so badly discountenanced. We may now go 
on in our own plain, unobtrusive way, with Jess 
distrust as to final results. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
P. S. The Pastoral address, from which the 
above extracts have been taken, was published 


in the Congregatignal Journal, printed at Con- | 


cord, N. H., December, 1813. 


For the Register. 
unreasonableness, and the 


formity of the unehurching 


‘It is the utter 
unrelieved moral d 
dogma—which, in my view, constitutes its offen- 
sive character. I holdit to be prama facte a bad 
cause Which, in the pulpit of one of 
—prompts any unin, 1o 
standing, including the faith, hopes and rights of 


his fellow Christians.’ 


your chureh- 
es, assail the Church 


The above is an extract from one of Dr. Potts’ 
- 1 


letters to Dr. Wainwright, in the controversy 


going on between those gentlemen, upoa the 


proposition whether there eau be a Chureh with- 


outa Bishop. It is pleasant to notice how soon 


a little perseeution will bring some men to their | 


senses. Dr. Potts winees when the anathema 
is launched against him, and ‘ uuchurching’ be- 
feomes a dogma of ‘unrelieved deformity,’ as 
soon as he and his coadjutors are unchureh- 
ed. It is well that something will open men’s 


eyes and wrench from them,whea they are rack- 


ed on the wheel, a confession that after all it is | 


“not so pleasant a business to be * unchurched,’ 
though they may have considered it a matter of 
small moment when they had the torturing 
irons in their own hands, and were deliberately 
unchurehing others. As soon as Dr. Potts is 
‘unchurched,’ the act becomes an ‘unrelieved 


moral deformity,’ utterly unreasonable, and yet, 
forsooth, Dr. Potts has been busy in exciting to, 


and performing the same act of unchurehing oth- 


ers. Ie holds it to be his duty to brand as out- 
casts from the Church, and the ‘covenanted 
mercies,of God,’ those who do not hold doctrines 
'which he is pleased to cali essential to the 
|Church character. | would be a man, and not 
i whine like a spoiled child when my own princi- 
| ples were turned against myself. I would bear 
the rack without flinching, or | would recant and 


‘take true liberal ground. 1 would not condemn 


| my own principle when it wes applied to my-| 


‘self. Consistency is sometimesa jewel. And 


‘it issome test of the sincerity of out opinions | 


‘iid principles when we do not murmur if they 
are applied to ourselves. Let Dr. Potts be a 
}man and confess that ‘ unchurching’ by protes- 


} 


| tant dissenters is as ‘uurelieved a deformity,’ and 


| 
| 


| 
jas ‘unreasable,’ utterly so, as it is when prac- | 


‘tieed by protestant Churchmen, and he will gain 


‘a little public sympathy. As it is, he will only 


‘be jeered by the thoughtless, and despised by | 


| the thoughtful. John Rogers went to the stake 


calmly and without complaining, for he had rec- | 


ommended burning for heresy :—when_ he be- 
became a heretic by the change of Government 
/and was doomed to the fire, he did not denounce 
‘the principle, as being a‘ utterly unreasonable 


‘and an unrelieved moral deformity,’ he bore it 


‘like aman. So let Dr. Potts do. 


good as hisown. We cannot hope that Dr. 
Potts will see our comments, but we are fain 
to believe that others who may read them will 
be aided in forming a just idea of the ‘ unreliev- 
ed deformity’ and ‘ utter unreasonableness of un- 
churching’ for matters of faith. 

The controversy, so far as it has proceeded, 
is such an one as might be expected from two 
men who think they have power to send each 
other to perdition. It is coarse, savage, bitter, 
The parties appear to feel them- 
| selves authorized to act without regard to the 
usual rules of courtesy. 


malignant. 





However, if these 
things must be, we will gather what little honey 
|we can from the brambles, and some sweet 
| drops too, we think there will be found issuing 
| out from the breasts of the combatants as they 





| writhe under the application of their own prin- 
| ciples of bigotry and exclusion. Let liberal 
| Cheistians learn the value of their principles by 
the concessions of thejr foes, and rejoice that 


though they are castout as not worthy of the 


| name of Christian, their persecutors confess in 
| the hour of their own agony, that the ‘ unchurch- 
| ing dogina is an unrelieved moral deformity, and 


utterly unreasonable.’ SF. Be 


| 


For the Register. 
Messrs. Evirors:—I! observe in the Bible 
| Society Record,’ Nov. 1843, the following state- 
|ment respecting the Semi-Annual Meeting at 
| Cincinnati :-—* Two or three who had been, or 
| were now residents at the South, said ‘that 
| they knew of no Jaws which forbid the popula- 

tion in question, (slaves,) as stated, from hav- 
| ing the Seriptures.’ 


The Bible 


| Society evidently intended to authorize such an 


| IJ write to inquire if this is so. 


It ought to be known ifthe slaves are 
allowed to be taught to read the Bible—if the 


| opinion. 


laws do permit it, for such is not the opinion of 
many people who have derived their information 
It is a matter of 
grave import, and I hope you will give informa- 
If the laws 
of the South do not prevent the reading of the 


from Anti-Slavery lecturers. 
tion to the public upon this point. 


sible by the slave population, one of the great 

objections to slavery is removed. The statement 
to which I refer, may be found on the 13th page 
of the * Record.’ R. P. S. 





AN ADDRESS 
From tue Unrrarran Ministers or Great 
Brirain anp IReLanp, To THEIR MINISTERI- 
4L Breruren or tHE Unirarian Cuurcues 
| IN THE Uniten States or Nortn America. 


Reverend and Dear Brethren,—We, the 
Undersigned Ministers of Greac Britain and 
reland, uniting in the belief and worship 
of the Farner, as the one, ouly, and true 
God,—in the name of the one Lord Jesus 
Curist,—desire to convey to you the expres- 
sion of our brotherly regard, and of our earnest 
sympathy in your spiritual labors, as workmen 
in the vineyard of the Gospel, and gificd teachers 
of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

| We have hailed from time to time the tidings 
of your steadfastness amidst many perils, and of 
your progress in the face of many difficulties. 
Irom the works which you have given to the 
world, often we have derived the highest benefit, 
and the purest light. Your names are inall our 
Churches ; and it is our joy to feel that we are 
united in sentiment, and are soldiers together of 
Christ, in the great contest which is waging be- 
tween light and darkness, truth and error, evil 
and good, throughout the nominally civilized 
and Christian world. In particular, we devout- 
ly thank the Father of lights, and Giver of every 
good, for the benefit derived to so wide a portion 
of mankind,—and the comfort, support, and 
xample, afforded to ourselves,—from the inte}- 
Jectual glory, the Christian devotedness, and the 
untiring and consistent zeal, manifested in the 
>and transcendent writings of your and 
our departed Brother,—the ever to be remem- 
bered and revered Wittiam ExLuery Cuanninc; 
in union with whose name, our grateful but 
mournful recollecuon would recal that of his 
meek-hearted but herote fellow-laborer, Cuarnes 
l’OLLEN. 

Believing that the testimony of these great 
and goud men was designed by a merciful God 
to operate on our own hearts, and stimulate us 
to a like course of holy doing,—we pray of you, 
Christian Brethren, to pardon us in supreesting 
thatyunder God and the Lord Jesus, to you 
next we turn, in hope that the exalting influea- 
ces begun or fostered by them, may be carried 
to their glorious consummation; and that for 
your honor, for our joy, and for their dear mem- 
ory's sake, the voice they lifted, especially in 
behalf of the unhappy Slave, may not be suffered 
to pass away without a due respense from your 
lips, and the unshrinking and devoted support of 
your Christian and ministerial energies. 
| We will not suppose, Christian Brethren, 
that you, any more than we, can have any 
doubts as to the deep wrong of MAN HOLDING 
MAN AS A SLAVE. We assure ourselves of your 
concurrence and sympathy, when we utterly 
deny that any human being has, or ever can 
have, a right to make another his CHATTEL. 
And believing that no example, no preseription, 
or time, or place, can warrant it,—we anticipate 
the cordial coincidence of your desire with ours, 
that, on that pure form of truth,—to us so 
/ precious in our common Unirarianism,—no 
such stain should rest, as the extending of any 
countenance to so foul and fearfut an institution 
| as that of SLAVERY. 
| Nevertheless, Brethren, we are not unaware, 

in our Own experience of great social and public 

questions, how easily the mind may be recon- 
'ciled to inaction, where inconvenience or sacri- 
| fice, —so apt to inspire an unwise distrust in our 
| means of good,—may happen to he in the way 
of more active and immediate endeavors to give 
effect to our inward convictions. As professors, 
| ourselves, of a forin of faith everywhere spoken 
against,—and especially in a country where in- 
| stitutions, political as well as religious, so for- 
_midably aggravate the evil,—we can witness to 
the dificulty of bearing our testimony to unpop- 
| ular truth. ‘Though tolerated, we are sligma- 
| tised, by the State. And while sharing with 
/ others in the odium of pissent,—have, through 





! 





re 
pure iit 


' 


‘this unfriendly leaning of the law, to incur the 
added evil of being singled out as objects of 
| legitimate denunciation for Heresy. But we 
have no choice. If we would be imitators of 
our Master, we must be faithful; and, to be 
worthy of him, must cheerfully bear our cross, 
and eadure our reproach. : 

| Circumstanced thus, nay we not, in reference 
to the position you occupy on a question So 
| bound up with the honor of our faith, and the 
| welfare and hopes of an extended portion - “es 
family of man, be the more treely allowed to 
vive utterance to our wish that our Brethren in 
‘America should be seen to stand out amongst 


If he will | those,—yea, be foremost and first of those,— 


ean F > os . | = aine POY 
persist in unchurching others for opinions unlike | who raise their solemn PROTEST @Z inst SLAVERY, 





his own, and handing them over to the ‘ uncov- 
enanted mercies’ of God, let him not whimper | 
like a child, and try to get up public sympathy 
because, forsooth, he is now handed over in the 
same way, by hands as strong, and hearts as 


| —as acriME against our common human nature! 
| ~ ie 

| We wish you to be assured, dear Brethren, 
that while we know, or can readily conceive, 
‘the practical difficulties thrown around the ques- 
tion,—it were to us inestimable evidence of the 
| energy and worth of our faith, anda title in them 








to our increased affection and esteem, could we 
behold our fellow-ministers in America, eager to 
embrace, and diligent in devising, the means of 
overcoming those difficulties,—and sedulous im 
subduing the prejudices by which they are muitt- 
plied and strengthened. 

We do not presume to point out the partieu- 
lar modes in which such action can best be 
brought to bear on the awful evil against which 
we are prompted, by this humble attempt, to 
strengthen your hearts and hands ; but we can- 
not doubt that so enlightened, respected, and 
pious a body as the Unitarian Ministers of the 
United States, must exercise an influence of no 
unimportant amount in any question affecting the 
social and moral condition of the community in 
which they live. We rejoice, indeed, in the 
growing demonstrations that among minds of a 
hich order in your country, the means begin to 
suggest themselves whereby a more determinate 
and effective expression may be given to their 
best aspirations and convictions, in regard to- 
Slavery. And while, in the general tone of a 
| recent article in one of your leading periodicals, 
i—* The Boston Christian Examiner,’ in its 
lnumber for July of this year—we hail sn Omen 
jof auspicious promise, we cannot too warmly 
acknowledge the satisfaction and delight afforded 
us from the hope held out in the following pas- 
sage in particular, at page 280,— 

‘Our ecclesiastical bodies,’ it is there said, 
'*are more or less intitnately connected with the 
Southern Chureh; and therr unanimous, decided 
and slong sentiment will soon find a response 
| from every devout and intelligent Christian at 
‘the South, and will awake to sincere penitence 
|and a better mind those portions of the Southern 
|Chureh, which have entered into willing com- 
| pact with this iniquity.’ 

To the weight of these words, we feel that 
| we can have little to add. Only we would say, 
|—May the wisdom and spirit which are from 
| above enable yon to resolve on, and quicken you 
|to perform, the holy work to which you are 
ealled! By the love of our dear Redeemer, by 
| the bonds of our common faith, by the memory 
‘of the great and good, whose thrilling tones in 
behalf of their oppressed Brother have come to 
us from your shores, as a voice from heaven,— 
we pray you be not slack or timid in aiding or 
urging ‘to undo the heavy burdens and let the 
oppressed go free.’ Let not the foulest of 
wrongs lift its head unrebuked in the presence 
of the holiest of truth. Assist us in vindicating 
for Unirartanism her just position among the 
beneficent agencies in the world. Let it be seen 
that the faith of One Goo, the Father of ALt,— 
has power to unite us in unswerving efforts for 
‘the good of His children of every condition and 

hue. And, while praying for its efficacy on our- 
selves, enable us to point to those who maintain 
it among you, as conspicuous fellow-laborers 
and helpers in accomplishing that great work in 
the hosom of their own nation,—of striking tlie 
‘chains from their fellow-man, and thereby of 
freeing their country from an odium, Chrisuani- 
ty froma stain, and the world from a plague, 
which now so heavily aud deeply lie upon them. 

‘THE NIGHT COMETH WHEN NO MAN CAN 
work.’ ‘The warning contained in these words, 
—at all times how soleran!—how peculiarly 
impressive at this!—Even now, while we are 
\vet speaking, the tidings have fallen on us of 
other departures of ‘he excellentefrom among 

| you :—and the loss, almost simultaneous—(with- 

in one short year since we had to mourn fora 
CHANNING), of a Greenwoop, and a Ware, 
would seem to have come,—as if in appropriate 
but afflicting admonition of the lesson of our 
mortality ! 

Brethren! ‘our hearts are enlarged unto 
you ;’ and in very love we pray, may the spirit 
of the Lord Jesus be with you and in you; and 
may it give you good consolation, and abundant 
understanding in this and in all things. 





AMERICAN MONTHLY LITERATURE. 

We feel] ourselves compelled at the earliest 
opportunity to express our disapprobation of the 
character which is borne by many of our popu- 
lar magazines, and of the manner in which they 
are conducted. When we consider how much 
they might do in elevating the character of our 
literature and in nourishing a taste for profitable 
reading, we are grieved and disgusted at the 
amount of idle, ephemeral, useless fiction which 
they pour out upon the country. That their 
pages are free from a_ positively immoral influ- 
ence, does not them to commendation. 
It only saves them from a heavier charge than 
that to which they are now liable, and which is 
heavy They injure the intellectual 
character of their readers; they create a taste 
‘tor the very weakest and poorest mental aliment; 
they in fact enfeeble instead of strengthening 
the mind, and dissipate instead of refreshing or 
expanding the We lament this 


ae ] 
enutie 


enough, 


g sensibilities. 
the more, because we see the names of some of 
our estumable writers used to sanction this abuse 
of the public favor. ‘The contnbutions which 
such writers furnish should indicate a just sense 
of the value of periodical Jiterature, and not ex- 
hibit that miserable dilution of talent which 
reduces them to a level with the articles without 
pith or point—the worthless tales and showy 

_prattle—in company with which they are found. 
We rejoice that there are publications of the 
class we are noticing, which seem to have some 

| other object than to obtain *‘ the largest circula- 

tion,’ and show a wish to benefit those whom 
they reach. Dut of those which pay their 
female subscribers, particularly, the poor com- 
pliment of offering them * embellishments * as a 
compensation for the want of instructive matter, 
we can speak vnly in terms of remonstrance and 
condemnation. [Christian Examiner. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN EUROPEAN 
SCHOOLS. 

The different or opposite religious instruction 
given in the sehools of Europe, and the different 
modes adopted to enforce religious creeds or 
opinions upon the young, would of themselves 
furnish material for a chapter, or even for a 
book. Of course, therefore, we can here merely 
lance at the subject. 

In Holland, wo instruction whatever, strictly 
/and technically religious, is given in the public 
' schouls,—no creed, no form of religious faith, 
no dogma, nothing claiming to be an epitome of 
all Divine truth, 1s taught or enjoined, The 
Bible is not even allowed to be read. The only 
religious exercise which we witnessed in its 
| schools was a prayer. At the morning opening 
of avery large school, a signal for silence was 
‘given by the teacher. A bey, twelve or thir- 
teen years of age, was named; each scholar 
‘closed his eves and leaned his head slightly for- 
ward, while the boy called upon, in a reverent 
and natural voice, made a brief prayer, and the 
business of the school proceeded. It was the 
‘nest reverent and devoulonal compauy of chil- 
dren we ever saw on any eoceasion. Not an 
eve was opened, not a head or hand was mov- 
ed, not a mind seemed to be abstracted, or a 
thought distracted from the devout service.— 
The sentiment came forcibly: to mind, how 
pleasant a thing it is to see those who ‘ remem- 
ber their Creator in the days of their youth.’ 

Religious instruction is allowed to be given to 
scholars, as such, out of the school, but this is 

| not enjoined. ; 

According to the late law of Belgium, the re- 
ligion of the country (Catholic) is to be taught 
in all the schools. Dissenters, however, may 
‘withdraw their children during the hours of rel- 

3 struction. 
| OT aan, on two forms of Christianity (the 
| Evangelical Protestant, and the Catholic,) are 
‘recognised of allowed in the schools; one of 
‘these must be taught; the parents may choose 
but there is no escape frem one or the 
Atthe appointed age, usually fourteen,— 


o 
o 


i which, 
| other. 
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ull Protestant children are confirmed, whether 
they will or not, and made to be members of the 
church. The confirmation depends upon the 
child’s having 2 certain amount of intellectual 
knowledge of the Bible, not at all upon his char- 
acter or state of mind. If he does not know 
enough of the Bible to be made a member of the 
church, and to be admitted to the communion, 
he is sent to a Bible school, or remanded to his 
former school, to learn the Bible, after which 
he is received. It's easy to see, if this policy 
of the government prevails, that there can be no 
changé in the religion of the country or of fami- 
lies, to the end of time, 
Protestants are to be Protestants, and the de- 
scendants of Catholics to be Catholics; and 
should new light come with the millennium, the 
laws of the government will prohibit its recep- 
tion. Whatever errors, if any, are in the pres- 
ent system, are to be retained in it forever ; 
whatever truths, if any, are out of the present 
system, are to be furever excluded. Yet this is 
the land of Luther's rativity,—the birth-place 
of the Reformation, ‘I tell you again,’ . said 
Martin Luther, ‘neither Pope nor bishop, nor 


any man, has a right to put a single syllable) 


upon a Christian man, unless it be done with his 
own free consent; and what is otherwise done, 
is done in the spirit of tyranny’! ! 

It is but justice, however, tosay, that in Prus- 
sia much excellent moral instruction, in addition 
to the doctrinal, is given in the schools. As a 


warning to other governments, however, the in- | 


contrevertible fact should be everywhere known, 
that the reaction of the public mind, from the 
ereeds enforced upon it, towards Rationalism 
and Pantheism, has gone to a greater extreme 
in Prussia than in any other country. 

bn Scotland, there is no law of the land re- 
quiring religion to be taught in the schools, but 


The descendants of 





a public opinion, stronger than any law, effeetu- | 


ally secures it. In all the parochial schools, the 
Presbyterian-Calvinistic faith is most sedulously 
inculeated. Indeed, it would be very difficult, 
if not impossible, for any one, not a believer in 
joint Presbyterianism and Calvinism, to obtain 
a place as teacher in a pac chial school. The 
school is the nursery of the church. Most of 
the teachers expect to become ministers, and 
they remain in the school only tll they can get 
preferment in the chureh. In all the Scottish 
schools we saw, the doctrinal part of religion 
was taught vastly more than the preceptive. 

Buc religion,—eternal, immutable religion,— 
is one thing on the north side of the Tweed, and 
another thing on the south. It is still another 
across the Irish channel, although the three 
kingdoms are parts of the same government. 
{a the British realm, Immortal Truth is a mask- 
er and turncoat. In Scotland, she puts on one 
guise, in England another, in Ireland a third; 
and each is so opposite to the others, that her 
most ardent devotees, so far from recognising 
their goddess when they see her in one of her 
foreign garbs, deny her, hate her, spurn her, 
blaspheme and persecute her with might and 
main! 

The only reason why there has not, long ago, 
been a system of public instruction in England, 
is, because the church steadfastly resists all le- 
gal provisions for literary and moral edycation 
unless it can control it fur purposes of prosely- 
tusm. A long array of facts might be adduced 
in support of this assertion. We shall here, 
however, refer not only to the last of the series,— 
a fact which caused a commotivna throughout the 
kingdom that has hardly yet subsided, and will 
never be forgotten. It is well known that the 
‘Tory and Church party is now in power. On 
the 7th of March, 1843, a bill, called the Fae- 
tories’ Bill, purporting to make provision for the 
education of children employed in factories, was 
introduced to the Honse of Commons by Si 
James Graham. It provided for the establish- 
ment of schools in connection with factories. 
For the superintendence of these schools, such 
a mode ofsappeinting trustees was designated 
as would almost invariably secure a majority of 
members belonging to the established church. 
The clergyman of the parish was to be er officio 
chairman of the trustees, to have a vote as a 
member, and, in case of a tie, to have a second 
vote. Asifthis were not enough to secure a 
teacher of the right religious profession, every 
appointment of a teacher was subject to the rati- 
fiation of a bishop. The factory employer was 
empowered to reserve a certain sum out of the 
wages of each child, to pay for his tuition inthe 
school, and he made himself liable to a 
penalty tf he employed any child who did not bring 
a ceritfirale of having 


severe 


authorized 
The parent was also hable for allowin lg 
his child to work, tf he did not attend school. In 
this way, attendance upon a school was made a 
condition preeedent to the obtaining of emplov- 
ment. The option was, either to attend aschool 
under the control and management of the church, 
or to starve for want of work. 

The presentation of this bill kindled a flame 
throughoutthe whole country. All denomina- 
tions of the dissenters,—supposed to amount to 
from one third to one half of the whole popula- 
tion of the kingdom,—rose againstit. Meetings 
were everywhere held. Petitions and remou- 
strances poured in. ‘The attack upon the meas- 
ure was so universal, and so impetuous, that 
the ministers quailed before it. At first they 
modified the bill, in the hope of detaching a por- 
tion of its assailants, and quieting the fears of 
the rest. But this expedient proved ineffectual ; 
and finding, at last, that they could not sustain 
it as a party measure, they abandoned the pro- 
ject, and thus the whole matter at present 
remains. [Common School Journal. 


attended an 
school. 


Essex Nortu Avxitiary Biste Society.— 
The tenth annual Report of this society is just 


published. 


We make the following quotations. 

‘The Essex North Auxiliary Bible Society 
has now been in existence ten years. At first, 
it included the churches of Andover, Boxford, 
and Methuen. Latterly, those churches are 
connected with another organization. About 
Twenty-two churches may now be considered 
as connected with it. The ‘Treasurer's Book 
from the beginning, shows an amount of $3891 
91, contributed to funds of the American 
Hible Society, to aid as our constitution eXpress- 
es it, ‘incirculating the scriptures throughout 
the world!’ This is an average of $389 19a 
year; which divided among 22 


the 


churehes, 


gx 22 gives 
an average annual contribution from each of 
$1730. Itisto be observed, however, that 
considerable sums, from different churches. 


have gone, at different times, direct to the Pa- 
rent Society, of which no account has been 
transferred to our Treasurer's Buok. 

The past year, the contributions passing 
through the hands of our Treasurer, amount 
only to the smal! sum of S11 31. 
six churches of the 22, has any thing been re- 
ceived. Whether any have contributed directly 


From only j 


to the Parent Society, and if any,to what amount, 


is not known. 

In the closing part of the Report the writer 
thus appeals to his readers and the christian pub- 
lic in behalf of a deeper interest in the efforts for 
disseminating the Bible. 

‘*Each one should ask himself, What is the 
Bible worth to me’ Whatconsideration would 
induce me to be deprived of its light, and to be 
placed in the darkness of those who are desti- 
tute of its sound instruction? And the value 
which each sets on the Bible for himself, should 
be the measure of his desire that it may be pos- 
sessed by his felow man. Look upon your 
children. What consideration would induce 
you to place them inthe darkness of heathenism 
or Mahommedism, and let them be brought up 
without knowledge of the Bible?!” 





Pustic Scnoots 1x Evrore. Scoriayp.— 
Scotland has had what may with strict propriety 
be called a system of education, for nearly two 
centuries. By a clause introduced into an act of 
parliament, not longer than a man's thumb, it 


was declared ‘‘ that a good and sufficient schow| | 


shall be erected and maintained in every parish.”’ 
How many of her Burnses and her Cunning- 
hams, how much of the well-being of her inhab- 
itants, and the celebrity of her literary name 
throughout all lands, does she owe to this brief 

rovision. ‘To her it was the fiat, ‘Let there 
e Light!’’ But her sehools have not been 
what they should have been. Jn populous cities, 
and especially in great manufacturing districts, 


| 




















she is suffering many of the evils of the sister 
kingdom, It is estimated that only about one- 
third part of the children of the country, are ed- 
ucated in parish schools. A portion of the 
rest are educated in private schools ; a portion 
not at all, 

As a specimen of the consequences even of 
partial neglect, when long continued, we give 
the following anecdote, on the authority of the 
Queen's Inspector of Schools for Scotland. 
He told us that, a few months ago, two benevo- 
lent gentlemen in one of their large fewns, 
wishing to improve the condition of the laboring 
classes around them, brought together eighteen 
young men, from sixteen to twenty-five years of 
age, in order to give them some rudiments of 
moral and religious instruction. They put the 


question to the young men collectively —‘* Where | 


-was the birth-place of Jesus Christ!’ Not one 
of them answered ; all looked blank and stupid 
and said nothing. By-and-by the interrogators 
observed the countenance of one of them to light 


up, and thinking that he was ready to reply, the | 


question was put directly to him, ‘* Where was 
Jesus Christ born’?’’—to which he answered, 
‘* Paisley.”’ [Common School Journal. 
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DO YOU PRAY FOR YOUR FRIENDS! 


Ilave your desires towards your friends ex- 


teuding beyond the common wish to satisfy their 


ordinary bodily wants, beyond the wish to pro- 
vide them with choice fuod, rich raiment and a 
fair dwelling! Have 
conceptions, than are implied in these desires, 


you attained to nobler 
regarding the good things of human life, the 
things really desirable’ Do you see the way 
open in your own case, towards the attainment 
of excellent gifts and graces,—and have you 
begun to establish your soul in those pure priu- 


ciples, which exalt and delight and adorn, 
which are regarded by the wise as infinitely 
preferable to all outward ornaments, and mo- 
mentary pleasures? Do you feel a desire for 
the spiritual welfare of your friends, deeper, 
more stirring far than ever has place in the mere 
worldly relations of human beings, a desire 
to share your best treasures, your heavenly 
thoughts and loves, a desire strengthened by a 
sense of the great value of the object, so valua- 
ble that it may not be monopolized, a desire 
unchecked by a grasping covetousness, since the 
gift to be conferred is of so rare a character, 
that the more we give, the more we have 
Then you are one who weuld speak with your 
friends, of the things that concern their welfare, 
their joy and peace, you would advance their 
culture, you would secure their co-operation in 
the noble work of reviving the soul's faded im- 
age. You would summon your friends to the 


inount of vision, whence with calm yet joyful 


gaze we can look upon the various events of 
lite, whether gladdening or painful, and say 
these are our Father's doings, here his mighty 
You 


bear to think that those whom you love as vour- 


and beneficent hand is present. cannot 
selves, those for whom you would gladly con- 
sume days and nights in toil, should receive 
nothing at your hands but certain poor perishing 
weeds, that even now ate a weariness, and must 
at the best, drop off from the soul, when the 
body falls by the way. You have learned that 
you are a spirit, and that your friend is a spirit, 
and you cannot for a moment be content with 
holding or bestowing only the meat that perish- 
eth, only the water that faileth. Now your de- 
sire nay be so strong that it will urge you to 
address your friends, and it may not be so strong 
that you will seek satisfaction in utterance. 
For, as we are often compelled to observe, 
though with much pain, barriers without num- 
ber, the work of folly, yet very formidable, 
shut us out from communion with our brethren 
It is a fearful thing to reflect upon, yet it is none 
the less true, that we are generally ready to 
confer one with another, not as immortal spirits, 
not as sons of God, but only as perishing ani- 
mals,that we employ speech,the noble prerogative 
of men, in order to discourse of topics that in- 
terest us, almost in common with the brute, that 
when we would speak of nobler things, of spir- 
itual and to awakened men, household matters, 
we stammer and are silent. 

How far this is folly, and how far it is a deli- 
cate, reverent reserve, we shall net now say,— 
fur it is not now our precise purpose to plead 
against this strange silence; we wish rather to 
put to all those who find themselves in this situ- 


ation, the inquiry with which this paragraph has 


been introduced— Do you pray for your friends?’ | 


llave you sought, in this way, a fulfilment of 


your desires, have you endeavored by the em- | 


ployment of this esteemed and well-proved in- | 


strument to 
the soul of your friend and heaven, which is 
now prized by you beyond the coral and pearls?’ 
The question, we think, is worth pondering, es- 
pecially in this day of Rationalism, when men, 
unconsciously often and indistinetly, yet to the 
same fatal end, neglect to confirm themselves in 
the practical faith, and faithful practice of things 
above our reason, and beyond our grasp. Have 
you not perhaps neglected the prayer of inter- 
cession, from some lurking skepticism about the 
matter? because you cannot understand the how 
and the why? because the mysterious connexion 
between the Divine spirit and the human soul 


battled your vision of yesterday’ Examine your- | 


self: less whether this be not the case, whether 
through carelessness and faithlessness, you have 
not lost sight of a valuable privilege’? whether 
you have not overlouked the very thing that 
you need in precisely your present condition! 
If you find that this is the case, meditate upon 
the quesuon, until you have learned its signifi- 
cance, and are able to reply to it in the affirma- 
tive. 
this exercise wil] have in deepening the desire 
of your own soul and stirring you to faithful 
sayings,—for this is aside from the legitimate 
end, the end supposed by the act of petition,— 


we simply remind you, that the prayer of inter- | 


cession is enjoined by Scripture, and has many 


precious promises. P 


‘ Brethren, pray for us, 
wrote Paul continually, and the master of Paul 
said, ‘ 1 have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail 
not.’ 

Unto all who desire that their friends may be 
converted and established im the Truth, we ear- 
nestly prepose our inguiry—‘ Do you pray for 
your friends "” 





For the Register. 
ANOTHER ANCIENT BIBLE. 

Messrs Eprrors,—li have at present in my 
possession, an ancient octavo English Bible print- 
ed The title page to the Old Tes- 
tament is gone, but that to the New Testament 
is entire, and bears date ‘Geneva, printed by 
John Crespin, 1568.’ 

It is well known that Bishop Coverdale, who 


at Geneva. 


establish that communion between | 


We shall say nothing of the effect which | 








made the first complete translation of the Serip- 
tures in English, printed, bearing date 1535, 
was compelled to leave England during the 
reign of Mary—he took up his residence princi- 
pally at Geneva, where he engaged with Good- 
man, Knox and other English refugees, in a 
new version of the Scriptures—hence called the 
Geneva Bible. It was first printed in 1560. It 
contained ‘ variations of reading, marginal an- 
notations, &c., on account of which it was 
much valued by the puritar party in that and 
the following reigns’—and although the trans- 
lation made under the direction of Archbishop 
Parker a short time after, called the Bishop's 
| Bible, was used in the churches for about forty 
| years, yet the Geneva edition was more read in 


| private houses, it having been printed more than 
King James 





|twenty times in as many years. 
| we are told ‘bore it an inveterate hatred on ac- 
Hampton Court 





‘count of the notes, which at the 
| Conference, he charged as partial, untrue, se- 
ditious, &e. He frankly owned he had seen no 

| good translation of the Bible in English, but he | 
‘thought that of Geneva the worst ofall.’ Young 
‘says ‘this opinion of the royal pedant would | 
‘not lower it in the estimation of our fathers, who | 


used itin England and Holland and brought 

lit with them to this country.’ 
The copy now before me is without doubt one | 

of the editions of the Geneva Bible, and from | 


‘one or two marginal notes, | am led to believe it 
is the second. Jt has appended to it a metrical 
version of the Psalms of David, by Sternhold | 
and Hopkins and others, the tide to which bears | 
date 1569. 


This copy is almost entire, and in excellent 


condition. It contains a map partly torn, giving | 
a ‘deseription of the holy land and of the places | 
mentioned in the four Evangelists’"—also some | 
curious plates representing the Royal Throne 
of Solomon, the Temple, &c. It contains also 
a family Register, the records in which are of a 


somewhat later date, viz. 1676, 1682,&c. c.-n. 


For the Register. 


SOCTAL ORDER. 


your 


FOURIER'S 
Messrs. Epirrors,—Some of 
readers may not improbably share the curiosity 


distant 


which this subject has recently awakened | 
amongst us, without an equal opportunity for its 
gratification. ‘Those who, if resident here, 
might have been drawn to a Fourier Lecture, 
may not be displeased that a report of one 
should reach their retirement. For the sake of 
the suffering part of humanity, whose interests 
are the more nearly concerned with inquiries of 
this kind, we commence our examination of the 
principles of Social Order without any indul- 
gence in the levity or sarcasm which some of its 
pretensions might naturally provoke. It is our 
wish to invite, rather than discourage the inves- 
tigation. For although we smile at the poetical 
aspect of the new system when proposed for 
universal adoption, as suited and destined to! 
supersede all the existing forms of society, we 
are far from desiring to ridicule the idea of 
Association as altogether visionary, and desti- 
tute of benefits. ‘The aim of the enterprise we 
believe to be utility, and we do not question the 
benevolence of its movers. Nor do we doubt it 
may prove advantageous, in a limited sense. 
The Lecture, to which we have referred, was 
the last of a course lately given in this city by 
Mr. A. Brisbane of New York. 


commented upon the evils growing out of the | 


After having 


present system of Labor, arranged under three | 
* hired | 


labor,’ for which the new plan of Social Order is | 


heads, ‘ slave-labor,’ ‘ serf-labor,’ and 
to furnish the remedy, he proceeded to unfold 
the system of Fourier, going much into the de- 
In the 


centre of a tract of land three miles square, each 


tails. 1. The position and building. 
Association will occupy a Jarge and commodious 
accommodated, at distances, 
the 


edifice, 
with all 


proper 
necessary outbuildings, such as 
barns, granaries, workshops, &c., suitable for 
carrying on all kinds of labor. 2. Free choice 
of occupation. Each member of the Associa- 
tion, as taste or sympathy shall incline him, 
will elect some branch of industry, and join him- 
The culture of fruit 


—the care of a garden—the raising of grass and 


self to those engaged in it. 


grain—the business of the carpenter and pain- 


ter—the culinary department—needle-work— 
instruction—the fine arts, &c., &e. ; these all | 
are to have place in subordination to the general 
The 

number of indi- 


prineiples of the order. 3. organization 
of the Groups and Series. A 
viduals compose’a Group, and a number of | 
Groups form a Series. The members of a group 
organise themselves by choosing their own fore- 
| man or captain, who leads or directs the work. | 
‘The supervisory government of the whole will 
be committed to Councils, elected annually by 





the members of the Association, who are to 
The | 
Division of Profits between Capital, Labor and 
Skil. 
mon stock, but all the profits are to be distribu- 
ted among the members severally, to each | 


superintend its general interests. 4. 


The capital js to be invested in a com- 


according to his contribution either of capital, | 
labor or skill. 5. The departments of industry 
are arranged under three heads, the necessary 
and repugnant, the useful, and the attractive. | 
The occupation of cookery, and the menial | 
labors, would come under the first head, that of 
the carpenter under the second, and that of the 
portrait painter under the third ; and by a some- 
what unusual separation from the sister arts, 


music is ranked 
necessary. 


under the first head, or the 
The Lecturer dwelt much upon the 


mixture of the democratic principle in the choice | 
of masters or leaders by the several groups, and | 
contrasted its eflects with the servitude and de | 
| gradation of the hired laborer under oppressive | 
jand griping employers—upon the Unity of In- 
| terests resulting from the joint-stock, in connex- 
|10n with the division of profits between capital, 
|labor, and skill—as well as upon the Attractive- 
| ness to be given to every kind of industry by 
means of the cluse emulativn attending the or- 
|ganization of the laborers, series vieing with 
\series, group with group, and sub-group with 
sub-group (each group being subdivided) 
throughout the whole establishment. In reply 
to objections of one kind he labored in support of 
‘the principle on which, according to the theory 
of Fourier, repugnance at uncleanly and repul- 
| sive labors may be overcome, and attractiveness, 
even in regard to these, take its place. The re- 
pulsive work is to be done by volunteer Jabor, 
on the principle of self-sacrifice—the point of 
honor lying in the cheerfulness with which such 
| Fepugnant services should be done,—for which 
they would look chiefly to the emulous period of 
youth and early manhood. All who perform 
menial offices, as well as those who minister to 
the sick, will take rank, in this order of chiv- 
alry, under the title of the ‘Sacred Legion.’ 
In the .ife of the Sisters of Charity, he found 








| 
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an illustration of services of love: in a higher 
Example, an authority for clothing even the 
lowest offices in an honorable garb. While the 
obstacles to the performance of unattractive 
labors are to be removed by appealing to the 
disinterestedness of which human society has 
never been wanting in bright exemplars ; objec- 
tions of another kind,—those on the ground of 
Religion, are met by the ingenious Fourier (of 
whose principles the lecturer all along professed 
himself the interpreter) on a theoretic analysis, 
equally just to the better part of our nature, 
which assigns to religion a fixed place among 
the interests of mankind, as a seventh element 
in humanity, corresponding te the seventh part 
of the time dedicated to its culture, and in that 
ratio, at Jeast, as certain to be developed, as the 
The foundation would 
The Association 


seventh day to return. 
be liberal. would erect a 
Church in which all might attend for worship, 
but would provide balls for such as should chose 
to join in a separate service. Provision would 


accordingly be made for the clerical function, 





The above is an outline of the ‘true Social | 
Order,’ supposed to be full enough for a just} 
representation of its practical operation as set | 
forth in the lecture of the evening,—which Social | 
Order, it is to be understood, it is proposed to 
substitute universally for the present order of | 


things known by the name of ‘ Civilized Socie- 
ty.’ 


The first object is to ‘ establish one As- 
sociation,’ which will * serve as a model for, and 
lead to the founding of others.’ This pioneer 
Society is entitled ‘a Domestic and Industrial 
Association "—to the 
rather point, because it has served to suggest a 


which designation we 
conven.ent arrangement for our course of remark 

upon the disorders which it proposes to remove. 

Leaving Slavery out of the case, the defective 
organization alleged to be at the bottom of the 
inequalities, vices, and sufferings, comprised | 
under the head of social evils, consists chiefly in 
the system of * Hired Labor,’ and that of ‘ Iso- 
lated Households.’ (See for these and other 
particulars hereafter, not referred to the above 
Lecture, Brisbane's Concise Exposition of the | 
Practical Part of Fourier’s Social Science.’) 

We will first throw a glance upon these social 

disorders. Industry ill-rewarded—-hard toil, 
without respite or variation, for too many hours 
ot the day—years of this oppressive servitude 
without change, without hope, without progress 
in avy respect for the better—a /ife worn out 
thus drearily in barely gaining the bread that 
supports life, without culture, without improve- 
ment, without any due development of the high- 
er faculues of the soul. Darken the picture by 


an unwilling but unavoidable subjection to 


grinding employers who have no feeling for 
their cependents, and no consideration but to 
get from thein as much work as possible at the 
least possible cost. Deepen the shades with 
the femplations to viee and crime growing out 
of the privations and discouragements of poverty 
where the usual social restraints are unfelt, and 
that grace of religion is unknown which tem- 
pers the winds of adversity. And, once more, 
paint the features of degradation, as they are 
stamped in the characters of the poor man’s 
descendants, to be multiplied farther with 
their increase, each son, on the long succession, 
as he comes to man’s age, destined to recognize 
his birth-right—a perpetual entail of ignorance 
and suffering, and the malignity that suffering | 
infuses into umiutored minds. We do not pre- | 
Testimo- 


We do not 


charge the portrayers of poverty with exaggera- 


sent this as the mere work of fancy. 
ny is too strong to the contrary. 
tion. Facets compel us to believe that the sad- | 
dest imagery cannot equal the reality. 
Conceding, then, that as regards foreign coun- 

tries, the above representation is not overcharged, 
and not without a counexion with the structure 
of society there established ; admitting, too, that 
kind 


though not in such heavy masses, and in such 


evil of a similar appears amongst us, 
aggravated forms, as in the elder land, does not 
ws existence here go tar to prove that it is erro- 
neous to attribute it mainly to the social organi- 
zation! Free as our country‘is for all to act and 
to rise, the complaint is nevertheless loud that 
the social evil of the old world has its counter- 
part here; thatthe poor are oppressed; that 
the work-shops and avenues of New York might 
night 
street of London, or the factories of Manchester, 
In the truth that 
lies under this is there not presumptive evidence | 


that the social organization, however it may 
e 


disclose as melancholy secrets as the 
or the ‘ wynds of Glasgow.’ 
sometimes modify or tend to perpetuate social | 


When | 


wesee as great differences of outward condition, | 


evil, is not to be regarded as its origin ! 


as striking contrasts in the results of industry, as | 
certainly evolved in modern Europe and in re- | 
cent America, #s in ancient Rome; when we | 
hear the same clamors rising in our streets as | 
those which shook the forum; when we mark | 
the same jealousies fostered here as once divided | 
the Roman citizens into hostile factions ; may | 
we not infer that the inequalities of life are not | 


to be referred to any special organization of | 
self? If the ill attending unequal fortune and | 


human society, 80 much as to human nature it- 


uncertain success arise, in degree confessedly | 
great, in extent wide enough, as is maintained, | 
to call, under this the most favorable organiza- 
tien yet known tote world's history, for uni 
versal reform, may it not be reasonably concluded 
that those ills originate in sources which no 
form of society can exclude, and which we 
should look in vain to any new form of society 
to extirpate ! 





But social evil, though undeniable, is not uni- 
versal. 


| 


In this country surely the depressions | 


in the social body made by idle poverty, or strug- 
gling industry, do not mark the greater but the 
lesser portions of the surface. The objects of | 
reform do not constitute the rule but the ex- | 
ception; and the attempt to raise all to a level | 
by one general changé may have no effect so 
likely as to sink that large and contented medi- 
ocrity to which we may look asa cheering proof 
of social progress on this side of the Atlantic. 
Whence a presumption arises in favor of the 
forms, both domestic and social, under which 
that progress has made its free advances. And 
this brings us to the second source of social dis- 
order, corresponding to the epithet ‘ Domestic ’ 
in the title of the New York association, referred 
to above. What does the reader suppose it to 
be? Nothing worse, we assure him, than that 
cherished and we had thought most unblamable 
of earthly things, known in song and story, by 
the endearing name of ‘ home ’—home, as at 
present understood and organized amongst us. 
In more serious and stately terms, the great 
evil in question is the institution of * [solated 


, 


Families.’ ‘The statement is, that the organiza- 


tion of families in separate households, agreea- 


i with you. 


'as one of its recommendations. 





bly to present custom, is a fundamental error, 
one of the radical causes of existing social evil. 
Listen to the arrangement in the words of the 
aceuser. ‘The system of Isolated Fawilies is 
the foundation upon which all past and present 
Societies have been based. As the system ts es- 
sentially defective, so are the Societies which 
have been founded upon it. We must reform 
the basis, before we can erect a good super- 
structure, a true Social Order.’ Thisinstitution 
is also specially stigmatized as ‘the source not 
ouly of waste and poverty, but to a great extent 
of discord and selfishness.’ The question ac- 
cordingly is raised, whether the poor and the 
middling or struggling classes would not find es- 
sential relief and benefit from the change that 
the Association would work in respect to family 
organization. Would families then, it is asked, | 
expend as much, toil as hard, and vex them- 
selves as sorely, as they now do, and all merely 
in providing for a family’s daily wants, -and 
keeping it together under one roof. In reply it 
will be readily granted, that if one kitchen could 
be made to do the work that three hundred now 





do, a great saving might follow from bringing | 
three hundred families into one domicil. But 
the true point is to show whether they would 
Might | 
not families in this way sacrifice more in a mor- 


al point of view, than they would save in an 


gain or lose most, all things considered. 


economical! Would not this change of position 
have an inealeulable effect upon domestic life? 
Could it be utherwise, if, for a family in its sin- 
gle habitation, we are to have every two hundred 
or three hundred families collected in a great 
hotel establishmnt, where even allowing each 
family might be separate as to table and lodging, 
and such retirement as a hotel life might afford, 


‘taste, discipline, training, it would be promiscu- | 


ous, a8 making part of a great promiscuous 


household of eighteen hundred. What parents 


‘could preserve here that distinctive domesuc in- 


fluence, which acts with such deep because un- 


‘disturbed effect npon the trusting heart of ehild- | 


hood? And where then would go that almost | 
heavenly spirit of home, that strong salutary 
power over the good affections, which is the last 
to be lost, as surely as it is the first to be felt? 
In fine, could we abolish families, in separate 
households, without almost in effect resigning the | 
family institution? As the subject now strikes 
us we find relief in contrasting the cold language 
of theory which demands its dissolution, with 
words of enthusiasm in its favor, that come far 


*‘ Whether 


he be a sailor or a shepherd’ says Lamartine, 


nearer both to nature and the truth. 


‘the man that has a family has a heart imbued 
The 


spirit of family is the second soul of humanity. 


with all humane and honorable sentiments. 


Modern legislators have too much forgotten this ; 
they think only of nations and individuals ; they 
omit the family, unique source of a virtuous pop- 
ulation, the sanctuary of traditions and manners, 
in which all the social virtues acquire fresh vig- 
Ye mothers in 
Israel (need the appeal be made to the elder?) 
the institution of the Family. Be 
‘keepers at home ’"—keepers of home. Asan 
institution which has been blessed from above, 


or.’ younger women, young 


cherish 


maintain it, till time and full experiment show 
you one from which greater blessings shall have 
Soften its cares for all who share it 

God is able to soften them for you. 


flowed. 


Shed the mildness of a meek and quiet spirit 
upon its trials. Let the faith and patience and 
constancy of a Christian woman sanctify them 
to you and your children. 

We have now disposed of the first of three 
questions which we intended ,at the outset, should 
govern the course of our thoughts, viz. :—Are 
the social disorders amongst us such as cal] for 
universal reform in the structure of society ’— 
Supposing it were so, our second inquiry is, are 
we to look to the Social Order of Fourier, or to, 
Association, in any form, as the instrument '— 
And the third, What is the value to be set upon 
Association, regarded asa remedy for social 
evil? 


In reply to the former, we believe that system, 
viewed as an instrument of universal reform, im- | 
practicable ; and if practicable,—if it could pos- | 
As- 
sociation, un the principles of the Social Order, 
will not be universal. Why?! 1. 
certain extent, a sacrifice of personal liberty and | 


sibly be universally adopted ,—inadequate. 
It is, toa 
independence. ‘Thismen do and ought to prize. | 
They will give up no part of it without an equiv- | 


alent, a full compensation. Now, however vol- 


/untary your connexion with such a society, and | 


submission to its rules, you are less free after- 
wards than before. The infusion of the ‘ demo- | 
cratic principles * into some of its details, is urged 


Infuse as much 


| of it as you please, still, as regards republican | 


freedom, your step when you enter it, will be 


| 
backward. Our government, like every other, | 
rests upon law ; but the theory is, to have the, 
rule absolute, while the yoke is unfelt ; ‘ the of- | 
fice powerful, and the officer insignificant.’ As- 
sociation, as the preserver of social order, mul- 
tiplies masters, without strengthening authority. 
2. The rational interests of many will always be 
Those who 
have used their liberty well, and all who are in 
circumstances to enjoy it,—which in truth in- 


in Opposition to such a connexion. 


cludes all who possess, in the language of Social 
Order, a ‘ minimum,’ that is, a sufficiency for 
food, clothing, shelter, implements of labor,— 
have no personal inducement to give up any por- 
tion of their freedom or independence. This is 
a large class. ‘To them the change promises no 
equivalent for the loss of blessings now conscious- 
ly and perhaps gratefully enjoyed. ‘The only 
motives you can present them are the philan- 
thropic. And that these may operate upon them, 
they must see that the tendency of the sacrifice 
is at once to bring to all others a change for the 
better,and to themselves no change fur the worse. 
But suppose this obstacle overcome, and the new 
organization established throughout the land.— 
All the elements of socia] good and evil are now 
gathered together. Will the evil be repressed, 
and the guod only be developed! Will those 
who could not virtuously bear freedom, now vir- 
tuously endure restraint! Might it not be nec- 
essary very soon, to sift all the material and re- 
ject the intractable and corrupt? And what is 
to become of these, and their generations 1 How 
much, under this head, must be deducted from 
the universality of the reform? Suppose them 
banished. The new order goes on without them ; 
but what part of a century would it advance, be- 
fure a corresponding class might rise up! We 
are told that on one occasion, upwards of two 
hundred members seceded at once from the com- 
munity of Rappites. Mightnoteach generation 
have its race of discontented seceders, or imprac- 
ticable inmates? which, whether viewed as pe- 











riodically creating vast divisions in the social 
body, or seriously obstructing its internal action, 
is equally unfavorable to its claims as the instru- 
ment of a universal social reform. 3. But, be- 
youd the unmanageable nature of the material, 
we are to look at the inadequacy of the instru- 
ment. Association, we have seen, is not neces- 
sarily a good ; for not only doesit ask of the in- 
dividual a sacrifice for which there may be no 
equivalent returned, but its beneficial social ac- 
tion is wholly conditional. It is not necessarily 
an instrument of reform. If the bad that are in 
it outnumber the good, so far from being a means 
of improvement, it forms but another phase of 
social disorder. In fine, can any one reasonably 
expect that under this, or ary mere change in 
the form under which human nature shall develop 
itself, which is merely of human wisdom, social 
evils will cease to appear!’ No; human nature 
contains not within it the power to raise itself. 
Religion alone, a divine influence only, can do 
this. ; Such an influence Christianity implies, 
nay, is. 
—or a religious institution. 
or form of Christianity ; 
the religious element, and for Christian worship. 
But a religious institution strickly speaking, it is 
not. The colony of Penn was an approach to 
it, and it certainly prevailed much against the 
anti-social principles. St. Simonism was de- 
clared by the courts in France ‘ not a religion ’— 
and it had hardly began its movement before it 
was reut by schisms. The Moravians and the 
Shakers have in a measure, succeeded in a re- 
form which is at once industrial and moral, but 
theirs are institutions in which religion zs the 
predominating idea. Can there be any true sys- 
tem of universal reform in which it is not so 1— 
Now, Christianity acts upon society by acting 
upon the individual ; and the problem is to bring 
its divine social principles into the earliest and 


the widest action upon man. 


family, connected with the Church, has proved 


the most efficient instrument hiterto known.— | 


We hasten to the last question, Has then Asso- 
ciation no place, and noutility’? Doubtless there 
are wants which it meets, and advantages pecu- 
har toitself. Wesuppose Association may take 
its place with colonies, monasteries, &c. as part- 
ly remedial, and partly preventive, in relation to 
the evils incidental to society, even when the 


freest, the most enlightened, and the most im- | 
Such institutions may afford an asylum | 


proved. 
to the homeless, the desolate, the disabled ,— 
furnishing a comfortable and decorous substitute 
for the alms house and the hospital. 
repair the failures of individuals, who, in com- 
munity of Jabor, may find compensation for re- 


signing that larger freedom which, under hope- 


less reverses, they had long ceased to enjoy.— 
By drawing those who were struggling alone to 
union of effort, they may, in some cases, sensibly 
lessen, in others, entirely preclude the provision 
now made for pauperism. Here, then, are uses 
If Association cannot 
wholly expel the evils of civilized society, it will 


worthy ofan experiment. 


surely mitigate them, in proportion as it may 
provide an abode for industry without anxiety, 
for adversity without disgrace, and for religion 
uncorrupted by the passions of the world. 


A distinguishing benefit would be to cure or 


alleviate the evils of a thick super abundance of 
population. Here is an abuse, in civilized so- 
ciety, truly demanding reform. Here, especially 
in cities, are exhibited the zrossest perversions 
of the socia] principle. Nowhere does want 
wear such squalidness, or depravity sink so low ; 
and what more piteous spectacle than the wedded 
union they form, because, through a fellowship 
both of misery and profligacy, the latter has come 
to be looked upon as the only remedy left for the 
former! * Every one,’ says a penetrating wri- 
ter, ‘ who withdraws from society in its largest 
collections, does it a service precisely because he 
has withdrawn, since it is 


from its excess of 
numbers that its corruptions spring.’ Here, 
then, in this crowded excess of population, is 
seen a social evil, which every country engenders 
alinost in equal ratio with its productive resour- 
ces, and in equal contrast with its prosperous 
show,—an evil of which the half is untold, not- 
withstanding all the disclosures of it by orders 
of parliament, and all the light flashed upon it 
by the genius of modern story,—an evil of which 
many a statesman and philanthropist has taken 
the guage and dimensions, of which many a vivid 
picture has been shown, but for which no suffi- 
cient remedy has yet been discovered. If Four- 
ierismm, ou a reduced scale,—renouncing univer- 
sal change, and excluding the reform of that 
which needs no reformation,—could devise the 
prevention of the populous overflow and stagna- 
tion of marts and capitals, or open channels by 
which the surplus might be quietly drawn off 
for purification, :t would accomplish a service to 
humanity, hardly secondary, if at all, to the ab- 
olition of slavery! 

Iu taking leave of the Fourier system, while 
recognizing its benevolent motive, and wishing 
success to its practicable action, we have to make 
exception to certain principles of abstract right 
connected with it,—which we have not here the 
space to examine. 


For the Register. 
SPIRIT OF UNCHARITABLENESS. 


Those of us who live in the city, or vicinity, 
surrounded by a large body of sympathising 
religious friends, who hold in check by their 
numbers, strength and talent, all feelings of hos- 
tility and illiberality, hardly understand or ap- 
preciate the trials and difficulties of their more 
distant and isolated religious friends. Our po- 
sition and theirs is very different, and must not 
be lost sight of, especially by those who conduct 
our religious journals, as it is only through 
these, that we can evince for our brethren thus 
situated, the sympathy which they do much 
need ; or strengthen and encourage them by 
words of counsel and defence. 

A slight illustration of this has just occurred 
in Hartford, where our religious friends have 
recently begun a movement in order to obtain 
the ministrating of the Gospel in accordance 
with a more liberal faith than that by which they 
Having formed an association, 
they caused to be inserted the 


are surrounded. 

for that purpose, ' 
following advertisement in the ‘ Daily Times,’ 
a secular paper of that city :— 

‘Notice. A meeting of the Hartford Unita- 
rian Association will be held in the back second 
story room in Col. Reefs’ building, No. 102 
Main Street, on Monday evening, the L5th inst., 
at 7 o’clock. All who feel interested in the dis- 
cussion of Unitarian Christianity, are invited to 
attend.’ 

In the very next paper, and before the meet- 
ing on the evening above was held, the following 


notice appeared :— 


It is noteven a sect | 
though it provides for | 


The institution of | 
the separate family, the Christian, the religious | 


They may 


=——.. 
—_ 


‘Notice. The Hartford Dramatic Associa- 
tion will meet at 10054 Main Street, (back 
room,) at 7 o'clock this evening. All who are 
interested in the exhibition of Hamlet, (omitting 
the part of Hamlet, to meet the Spirit of the age, ) 
are respectfully invited to attend.’ 


In the following paper the Editor made the 
following statement, both in justice to himself 
and those who had inserted the original adver- 
tisement :— 


‘ An advertisement appeared in our paper last 
evening, which would not have been inserted 
had we discovered its bearing before our paper 
was printed. We refer to one alluding to a 
* Dramatic Association, which was intended. as 
the careful reader will have noticed, as a ber- 
lesque upon the netice of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion, which is composed of as respectable a bod y 
of Christians, as can be found in any denomina- 
tion. 





We notice this not as a matter of much im- 
| portance, but as indicating the spirit which is 
|constantly manifesting itself wherever an at- 
tempt is made on our part, to establish or preach 
‘the ductrines of pure Christianity. It arises 


But the Social Order is not a religion | either from ignorance or bigotry, and we should 


be sorry to accuse the citizens of Hartford in 
igeneral, with sanctioning any course which 
|would make these epithets truly applicable to 
them, Our friends could desire nothing better 
|than a few more pasquinades or demonstrations 
|of a like kind, to secure the establisemnent there 
| of one of the largest and strongest churches of 
‘our holy faith. Such a course, would arouse a 
‘counter spirit of love, charity and pure religion, 
| sufficient afmost to redeem not only the city, but 
ithe State. Let the mouths of our friends there 
be ‘Prudence, Patience, and Perseverance,’ 
and the dark cloud which now overhangs them 
| will soon be lifted, and the consequent efful- 
_gence will not only dissipate the present dark- 
ness, but convert, as in the early days of Chiris- 
‘tianity, thousands to the ‘ Faith as itis in Je- 


sus.’ P. 





For the Register. 


ORDINATION IN DEERFIELD. 
On Wednesday, the 17th inst., Mr. James 
| Buopcett was ordained as Pastor of the First 
Congregational Society in Deerfield. ‘The day 
| was very unfavorable,—rain above and around, 
‘rain and snow beneath,—yet the Churches were 
well represented, and a full congregation was 
gathered in the House of Worship, to partici- 
pate in the exercises. ‘hese were as follows : 

1. Voluntary, by the Choir. 

2. Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Ellis. 

3. Selections from Seriptures, by Rev. Mr. 
Evereit. 

4. Anthem, by the Choir. 

5. Sermon, by the Rev. Mr. Frost 

6. Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Willard. 

7. Hymn, by the late Edward P. Hunting- 
ton. 

8. Charge, by Rev. Mr. Pierpont. 

9. Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Wil- 
son. 

10. Anthem, by the Choir. 

11. Address to the Society, by the Rev. 
Mr. Wellington. 


12. Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Harding. 
13. Hymn, by a member of the Society. 
14. Benediction, by the Pastor. 


Mr. Frost took for his text, the 12th verse of 
the 4th chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
‘For the word of God is quick and powerful, 
sharper than any two edged sword, piercing 
‘even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” What 
instrument shall the Preacher employ '—whence 
it? 
posed,—and replies offered. 


shall he draw These questions were pro- 
The text would 
be set forth in its general terms, by most, as a 
comprehensive reply,—but as the phrase, ‘Word 
of God,’ isso variously understood, we must be 
more definite. The preacher examined the vari- 
ous applications of this phrase and exhibited with 
force and distinctness its Scriptural employ- 
ment,—the Scriptural idea about the matter— 
The ‘Word’ is the Truth, absolute, comprehen- 
‘sive, more moving than any motion, mightier 
}than any might, quick, penetrating, elevating, 
‘conforming all things to itself—Truth mani- 
fested according to measure in the prophet and 
jthe apostle—Tiuth abiding in its perfection, 
with the Christ. 


' 
| 
stile, not by any contrivances, however skilful 
lof the natural man, but by simple Christian 


|truth, the bare truth,—for as the preacher abun- 
ldantly showed, by many historical examples, 


This must be the weapon :— 
this the First, this the Last; 
be saved, not by associations, not by philoso- 


the world is to 


| principles, though seemingly almost impotent, 
are really and in the end quite omnipotent.— 
But has not Christian truth in a measure failed ? 
Yes,—for it has been corrupted, (a thing tnevi- 
table under the circumstances,) and it must be 
restored to its purity; for, again, it has not 
been applied, the * thou art the man,’ has not fol- 
lowed upon the parable. Thus the text became 
distinct and was seen to be a description of an 
instrument eminently effective,—and the new 
soldier was furnished with the true weapon of 
war. 

Dr. Willard’s Prayer of Ordination formed 
a beautiful connecting link between the past 
and the present. Many long years have passed 
over his head, since the hands of the elders 
were laid upon it, in the same village, for the 
same ministry, but the relation between man in 
his weakness and God in his Almightiness, has 
undergone no change, and he for whom as a 
son a benediction was sought, now petitioned, 
as a father, inhis turn. From Rev. Mr. Wilson 
of Grafton, Mr. Blodgett received a truly brotherly 
greeting. Rev. John Pierpont, the elder, urged 
upon the Pastor elect, great boldness, and un- 
flinching adherence to his honest and well di- 
gested convictions, and in the same spirit, Rev. 
Mr. Wellington of Manchester, N. H., exhorted 
We congratulate Pastor and Soci- 





the people. 
ety upon the happy circumstances of this new 
connection. Deerfield has been peculiarly un- 
fortunate, but there is good reason to hope that 
the day of adversity has passed over. Mr. B. 
will be sustained in his labors, by the presence 
of the revered living, and of the beloved and 
honored dead. Dr. Willard, though retaining 
no official connection with the Society, retains 
an earnest solicitude for its interests. The 
friend of his youth is still very near his heart, 
and if the spirit lingers where its earthly name 
is fondly and respectfully chert 


shed, then that 
young Pastor, who in the good Providence ot 
God, was so ea 


rly taken from the midst of this 
people, will doubtless be present with his se 
’ ‘ : ' ws 
cessor, to second his labors, after the inscrut 
’ 


ble manner of spirits. era aN 
May the Pastor of the First Society in West 


; 5 pel j itl 
ern Massachusetts, which in the strength of _ 
assumed the true Protestant position, be ena 
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something for the promotion =“. 


Thoug!: at 
reiteration, We must once 


to do 


i pas in- 
Christian progress. 


ihe risk of 
curring the charge of 


more assert, that the element of a better order 
i ass 


of things in ‘ 
means lacking in the Western portions of our 


the religious world, are by no 


The regenerative process is going lor- 
of Or- 


Siate. 

ward, as it should, in the mind and heart 
pane, | ' n 

thodoxy itself. The old school and = you “ 

= -rogether. The tight 
people find it hard to walk together Re . 
rein that held in the churches when Unitarian 


ism left the road so suddenly, 
to be hoped that gentler | 


has been gradual- 


ly loosened, and it 1s ler 
treatment will preclude the necessity of any fur- | 
: 


t} 
ther separation amongst brethren. 


We understand that a pleasant arrangement 
has been effected for supplying the pulpit of the | 
pitarian Society 10 Greenfield, and as soon as 
Cabotville shall have been furnished with a 
Pastor, the Churches in the Queena of vallies will 
again feel themselves strengthened for the race. 


Northampton, Jan. 20 Z. 


For the Register. 


Messrs. Fx +s —] was strongly and pain- 


fully impressed on reading the two obituary no- 
tices in the last Register, by the fact stated that 
the subjects of them, though giving evidence of 
piety and though sustained by the faith and hopes 
of Christianity, had never made a public profes- 
They 


sion of religion. Now, why was this? 


could not have been excluded from the Church 
hy acreed or covenant, to the terms of which 
they could net subseribe. They were members, 
1 suppose, of Unitarian Sorieties. whose pastors 
would not consent to the imposition of unsernp- 
tural terms of communion. Why, then, Lagain 
ask, were these excellent young persons de- 
prived of the spiritual comfort and strength which 
thers derive from the holy communion? Un- 

estionably from false views of the design of 
the ordinance, or of the qualifications for an ac- 
ceptable observance of it. Who can doubt that 
they were entitled to a place at the Lerd’s table ! 
Who can doubt that they would have enjoyed 
ind highly valued, and been made better by the 
: multitude of 


service? There isa 


They are found in every religious 


communion 
such cases. 
society with which I am acquainted. The min- 
mourn over it, and 


W hat is the 


stets of religion lament it, 
would be glad to find a remedy. 
emedy! Will not some of vour correspondents 
ke up the matter and suggest such means of 

emoving the evil as their wisdom and experi- 

ce may furnish? 
I intended to say something myself, which I 
ght might not be wholly unimportant in re- 


Staak 


lation to the subject, but ] have preferred to wait 


to hear from some other quarter. 


Yours truly, ° ° 


For the Register. 
FAITH. 


il of mystery is endeavored to be 


USTIFICATION By 
A creat de 


" 


thrown about and around this great subject, at 
the present day. But is there in reality this 
Does not the 
A faith, 


which by its sincerity and power will obtain the 


ifficulty, this mystery about it? 


r 9 
rase mean simply a justifying faith 


sproval of God? Is not faith in Jesus such an 


one? Is not faith in Christianity such an one? 


Does not Jesus himself affirm, that he that ‘ be- 


lieveth,’ or has true Christian faith, ‘shall be 


saved?’ An outward observance, Sch as that 
which the Jews relied, did not, and will 
inswer Such a mere outw ard attention to 


) bal 
-eremonial law, was not, and is not sufficient. 


It must be something more vital, more spiritu- 
It must be a faith like that of Abraham's, 
which was strong enough, and deep enough, to 
lead him to obey God, though it required the sac- 
e.on his part, of the dearest object of his 
fections. Christianity is summed up in two 


| love to man. 


preat principles—love to God and 
lo have Christian faith, is to love the first so 
strongly as to lead to the love of the second so 
deeply ‘and truly, that our selfishness shall nev- 
er interfere with it; so that we shall be ready 
tu sacrifice the dearest objects of our affections, 
rather than show hate to our neighbor.—rather 
than be deficient in brotherly kindness and char- 
ity,—rather than give any demonstration by our 
lips or our lives that we donot love God su- 
premely, and act habitually from asincere desire 
to obey and please him. ‘For he thatloveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
(Giod whom he hath notseen’’ ‘Faith, if it hath 


not works is dead, being alone.’ L. 





BITUARY.- 
Dec. 18th, Rev. Josuva 
The 


good and venerable Divine is cal- 


Died in A 
Leonarp, in the 75th vear of his age. 
death of this 
culated to revive interesting recollections in the 
minds of such as survive of the early settlers of 
this region, who were witnesses of his Jabors for 
their temporal and spiritual welfare. Mr. Leon- 
ard was bornin Raynham, Mass 
Ile was 


the ministry at Ellington, Conn., 


.and graduated 


at Brown University. frat 


settled in 
whence, about 
the year 1797 or 8, he came to this village, then 
in its infaney. In April, 1799, he commenced 
the work of seeking out such of the inhabitants 
as had made profession of religion previous to 
their eoming into the wilderness, with a view of 


organizing them into a Church. 


and seattered over a wide extent of country.— 
On the I7th of May, 1799, the Church, known 
irst Presbyte 
formed, 


this Chureh Mr. Leonard 


as the F rian Church of Cazenovia, 
Of 


was invited to become 


was consisting of nine members. 


the pastor, and was installed in that office in 


June following, and continued its pastor for about 
fourteen 
health, he 
flowishing e , ~ 

ishing condition, and numbering 127 mem- 


bers 
by th 


ears, when, on account of impaired 


resigned 


it, leaving the Church ina 


Iie was s iceeeded in the pastoral office 


late Rev. Dr. Brown, who filled it for 
anc er = 7 
another period of fourteen years. 

Mr. Leona, ; 

““onard was the first pastor who settled 

west of what; 
‘Care now Oneida and Otsego coun- 
ties. In a posise 


lished by him 
was the first pastor 


"pt to a theological work pub- 
afew vo. 
few years since, he says—‘ J 
wh ‘ . ca 
‘ Yho settled in this wide re- 
gion of country. My Chureh y as asincl 
diel ale ig singie, apos- 
» congregational Chure}, | 
- Iwasa single, 
thinister 


azenovia to the Pacific ocean there 
LA n > Oy 
Bregational or presbyterian pastor 


IN this State 
tate to the north or south of 
one to the east 


Oneida county,’ 


independent, congregational F 
. rom 


Was not one 
not one 


ne 
nearer than Mr. Steele of p 


not 
aris, 


The dise; : 
mee ease Which terminated the life of Mr 
e0nard. wee . Mr. 
ites » Was an inflammation of the pleura 
c ’ 
onfined him about fuur months, indicat- 


ing fro ; ; 
Mm the first, that its issue would be fatal. | 


But tu} £ ee 
10u h enabled th Se 
lus t : : 
y -) Slo view the messen er 


. 4 ; 
Their number | 
was sinall, and these were unknown to each other | 





afar off, h> awaited his approach with cempos- 
ure, and resigned himself up at last with the same 
undoubting confidence in the mercy and good- 
ness of his Heavenly Father, that had sustained 
him during his long life. His remains were 
brought to this village, the scene of his early la- 
burs, and deposited by the side of those who had 
once received instruction from his lips. 

Mr. Leonard, in the course of his ministry, 
was in fellowship with the Presbyterian Church, 
and a zealous and able advocate of the creed con- 
tained in their standards. As he advanced in 
life, he altered his views, and embraced a more 
liberal Theology. He seceded from his Presby- 
terian brethren and published an able apology 
for the change of his views and secession. In 
Syracuse he took a forward and very active part 
in forming a Unitarian Society, and in settling 
The 


simple truths of this faith strengthened with his 


a minister there of the Unitarian Church. 


age, and as he felt their support as he declined, 
his conviction of their importance and reality 
brightened. And so far from failing, they proved 
his steadfast hope and trust through a long and 
painful illness, and in the soul-trying hour of his 


exit. 





AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of 
the following sums, viz: 
From the Auxiliary Association in Rev. Mr. 


Pike’s Society Dorchester, 19,00 
From four Ladies of Roxbury, in aid of 

*‘ Western Missions’, 44,00 
From the Auxiliary Association in 

Marlboro, 25,00 
From Wm. C. Shaw Fsq. of Baltimore, 

Annual Subscription, 30,00 
From the Auxiliary Association in 

Shirley, 10,50 
From Ladies of first Parish in Shirley, 

to constitute their Pastor, Rev. Seth 

Chandler a Life member, 30,00 
From James Fowler Esq. of Greenfield, 

to constitute himself a Life member, 30,00 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 

‘ Peabody's Lectures on Christian Doctrine,’ 
(of which we shall give a more extended notice 
next week ;) ‘ Sparks’s Letters on the Episco- 
pacy,’ a new edition revised and corrected by the 
author; * Endeavors after the Christian Life, a 
volume of Discourses by James Martineau ;’ all 
of them excellent and valuable works have re- 
cently been published by James Munroe & Co. 
134 Washington street. 

‘The Life of Charles Follen, by E. L. Fol- 
first of five 


volumes of ‘ Follen’s Works,’ and is now pub- 


len.’ This work constitutes the 
lished in a separate form, and with some slight 
alterations by Thomas H. Webb & Co., 39 


Washington strect. 


Tuurspay Lecture. The Lecture on the 


Ofth } 
South inst., 


was preached by Rev. Dr. Peirce of 


Brookline from Phill. 1 Chap ° For 


i Zl verse. 


me to live is Christ.’ 

uP The Rev. llenry W. Beliows of New 
York, will deliver a lecture on Wednesday 
Evening next, at the Odeon before the Mercan- 
ule Library Assocation. 





Sinuiman’sJournar. Theninety-third num- 
ber of Professor Silliman’s Journal of Science and 


Arts is just published. The following paragraphs 


are from the department of Miscellanies. 


Coast Survey. The death in November Just 
of Mr. Hassler, the venerable and learned originator 
and conductor of the coast survey of the United 
States, left a vacant post, which has been filled to 
the universal satisfaction of the science of the coun- 
try, by the appointinent of Professor Alexander D. 
Bache as the successor of Mr. Hassler. No man in 
America could be found better qualified to carry 
through this great enterprise, combining as he does 
in an eminent degree the necessary scientific quali- 
fications with great practical wisdom in the man- 
agement of affairs and men, and possessing the un- 
bounded confidence of all. It cannot be otherwise 
than gratifying to Prof. Bache, that he has been call- 
ed to this post, as it were by the unanimous suf- 
frages of his peers; for the entire body of science 
and learning in the country petitioned government 
for his appointment. 

We understand that there ia an intention of di- 
viding the duties formerly performed by Mr. Hass- 
ler, and setting off the weights and measures ina 
separate department, over which is to be placed a 
gentleman eminently qualified to complete this sub- 
ject, already in an advanced state. 





CANAL AROUND THE Sauct St. MARIE To 
connect Lake Svuperior witn Lake Hv- 
ron. We observe that this important subject is 
agitated in Detroit, and that application ia about 
being made to Congress for aid in effecting the 
work. The fall is twenty-two feet, the length of 
the canal one mile, the estimated expense one han- 
dred thousand dollara. An immense mining coun- 
try, including the copper region, from which the 
great mass of native copper came, and which has 
now gone to Washington, lies around this vast fresh- 
water sea, whose length is between four and five 
hundred miles, its breadth approaching one hundred 
and fifty miles, and its depth nine hundred feet. 

It is in reference solely to the mineral, and other 
physical resources of the vast territory lying contig- 
vous to its shores, that we feel it proper to mention 
the sabject in this Journal, which has no relation to 
politics. We are free however to express our opin- 
ion that the general government ought at once to 
espouse this work, and give it a prompt and thor- 
ough execution, at whatever cost. It is due to the 
far west, to the near west, and even to the east, as 
the whole country is bound together by interests 
which justify and imperiously demand national aid 
to give them full activity, and thus to unite, by in- 
dissoluble ties, the most remote extremities of our 
immense empire—an empire which the people rule, 
and for the improvement of which the people are 
Willing le pay. 

NORTHAMPTON AND SPRINGFIELD RAIL- 
| ROAD. ‘The following is the estimated cost of con- 
| structing a railroad from Northampton to Cabotville, 
|made by Mr. Hayward, the Engineer employed to 

make the survey. The distance is 12 1-4 miles. 
| Grading, including embankment at 

Connecticut River, 

Extra Expense at Cook’s Hill, &c. 
Masonry (culverts and bridges, ) 
Rail track ($6,000 per mile, ) 

Load crossings, alterations of Roads, &c 


$68 930,99 
20,000 ,00 
14,518,00 
73,500 00 

1,630 ,00 





Road and Rai road Bridges, | 6,500,00 
Foundations, ditching, dressing, &c., 4,500,00 

Land, damage, fencing contingencies, 
superintendence, &c., 25,400.00 
Total, $214,978,99 


About $50,000 have been subscribed in North- 
ampton to the Stock; and it isthought that the sub- 
scriptions there will amount to $75,000 

The Northampton Gazette says:— 

It is estimated that the entire cost of the road 
from Northampton to the Depot of the Western 
Railroad at Springfield will be $300,000. ‘This es- 
timate includes a double bridge at Hockanum. 

Allowing this to be the cost of the road, it is de- 
monstrated by facts which cannot be controverted, 
that the stock will be a good investment. The es- 
timates of travel and ‘freight upon the road, on 
which this flattering statement is made, have been 
presented to many individuals, competent to ex- 
press an opinion on the subject, and they have uni- 
formly been regarded by them as too low. 

It being demonstrated that the stock will be good, 
it can hardly be doubted that the road will speedily 
be made. 


Frovur. The receipts of flour at Boston, from 
N. York and Albeny, during the year 1843, were 
in the following proportions: 


New York, 191,671 
Albany, (by vessels. ) 53,611 
Western Railway, 111,596 











C 





| FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVAL OF THE BRITANNIA. 


On Sunday last this steamer arrived with the 
| English mail from Liverpool of the 4th instant. By 
this we receive our London papers. 


The ex-king of Hanover died at Berlin of apo- 
| plexy on the 12th ult., in the 72d year of his age. 
| ‘The Great Western is appointed to sail from Liv- 
_erpool, for New York, on the 27th of April next, 
and the Great Britain is also appointed to sail from 
Liverpool for the same destination, on the 25th of 
,May. Captain Hosken has succeeded to the com- 
mand of the Great Britain, and Captain Matthews, 





| late principal officer on board the Great Western, | 


| has been appointed in his place. 

The President’s Message to Congress was re- 
| ceived at Liverpool on the 27th ult., by the Inde- 
| pendence from New York. 

| The Acadia, Captain Ryrie, from this port, ar- 
| rived at Liverpool on the 30th ult. 

| On the 7th ult., the Queen and Prince Albert re- 
turned to Windsor, having completed their provin- 
| cial tour. 


| the Foreign office that day. 


The papers in the agricultural districts give many 
accounts of incendiary fires. At H gh Rooting, 
while an engine was at work, two of the hose were 


cut by some person in the crowd and the engine 
was rendered useless. 


The overland Indian mail was received in London 


on the 27th ult., bringing favorable news for Brit- 


ish merchants. From the Liverpool ‘Times of the 


2d inst., we read the following : 


,an official reply to the Imperial Commissioner 
Keyling, at Canton, to a complaint made by 
the British Consul at the request of Mr. Cool- 
‘idge, an American merchant, of some miscon- 
duct on the part of one of the Hong merchants, 
| which seems 10 have pleased Sir Henry Potnn- 
ger greatly, on account of the explicit manner in 
which it admits that the monopoly of the Hongs 
is at-an end, as well as on account of the friend- 
ly spirit which it manifests. In courtesy and 
good sense, the answer of Keyling would bear 
a comparison with the best European documents 
of the kind, a circumstance which shows most 
strongly how salutary an effect the severe les- 
son given to the Chinese in the late war has 
produced, and how entirely they have abandon- 
ed their old habits of insolence and bullying.” 

The only political news from India is that one 
of the reported victims of the late massacre at 
Lahore, Heera Singh, is still alive, and that 
great sickness continues to exist among the Brit- 
ish forces in Seinde. ‘There was a report that 
Dost Mahomed, the recently restored Sovereign 
of Affghanistan, had been assas-inated by an 
emissary of the Khan of Bockhara. The Indi- 
an indigo crop of the present year is expected 
to be the largest ever known, and to amount to 
about 170,000 mauds. 


a 


a 

‘*We understand that the Chief Justiceship of 
our newly acquired settlement, Hong-Kong, has 
been offered to no less than seven members of 
the English bar, and been declined by them all, 
although the salary attached to the office is to 
be £3,000 a year. Some attribute these refu- 
sals to fear of the unhealthiness of the climate, 
whilst others say that more than one refusal has 
originated in diffidence, the fact being, that the 
judge would be called on to administer laws 
which, though based on those of England, must 
in some measure be inodified so as to be practu- 
cally reconcilable with the customs and laws of 
the mixed population whose complicated com- 
mereial transactions may often become the #b- 
ect of litigation in his court.’’ 


The London Observer says: 


IRELAND, for some time, has afforded but little 
news, with the exception of the election of Timothy 
'O’Brien to be Lord Mayor of Dublin. The trial of 
O'Connell and others was to commence on the 
fifteenth instant. 

France. ‘The French funds, which had fallen 
on Saturday the 30th ult. to B1f 0Qe. in con- 
sequence of the speech of M. Laffitte, in which 
he drew so black a picture of the prospects of 
France. moral, financial, and material, rose .on 
Sunday at Tortoni’s. They opened at 42f., 
and afterwards rose to S2f. 10c., and finally 
closed at 82f. 5c. buyers. . . 

The dotation of the Duke de Nemours, as 
Regent, is a question about which there were 
Cabinet troubles, and much speculation exists 
as to whether it twill not create a dissolution of 
the ministry. ‘The National fixes the amount 
demanded by his majesty for the Due de Ne- 
mours, when he becomes regent, at £40,000 a 
year. Ministers, it is said, are of opinion, that 

lhalf of the amount will be enough. 
Spars. From Madrid it is reported that the 
'Couneil of Ministers had come to a definitive 
{resolution to dissolve the Cortes, and were only 
waiting till they had received the necessary au- 
thority from the Chambers to collect the taxes 
before putting the resulve into execution. 


Pontvucan. Lisbon, Dec. 26. The govern- 
meant received by telegraph, on the 22d inst., in- 
formation ot the arrival at Castel Branco of the 
ex-Spanish Minister Olozaga, and of his claiming 
an asylum in the Portuguese territory. 

The chambers were prorogued on the 19th 
inst. to the 2d. of January. 





Jains anv Houses or Correction. We 
guther from an abstract of returres of the Keepers of 
Jails and Overseers of the Houses of Correction, as 
prepared by the Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
the following facts: whole number of Prisoners, 
(including Debtors,) in ali the Jails and Houses of 
Correction, during the year ending November Ist, 
1843, was 4384; males, 3378; females, 1006; 

| adults, 3774; minors, 610; white persons, 4029; 
colored do, 364, married or had been, 999; not 
| stated whether married or not, 3385; able to read 
or write, 1500; *addicted to Intemperance, 1358; 
| confined for debt, 669; confined for Insanity, 74; 
lnatives of Massachusetts, 925; natives of other 
States, 570; natives of other countries, 726; per- 
sons whose nativity is not given in the Returns, 
2187; remaining in confinement, November Ist. 
1843, 577; average cost of the Beard of each pris- 
oner, per week, $1,63 1-2; estimated value of labor 
lin Houses of Correction, $14,301 59; total amount 
| of expenses of Jails and Houses of Correction, dar- 
ling the year, $48,931 06. Criminal Offences— 
| adultery and lewd conduct, 186; assault, 308; bur- 
iglary, 29; forgery, 14; homicide, 6; intemperance, 
913; keeping of brothels, 51; larceny, 675; coun- 
|terfeit money, 28; perjury, 7; rape, 9; vagrancy, 
| 103; all other criminal offences, 1352; total com- 
linitrvents to Jails and Houses of Correction for 
crimes, 3681. 


* The Suffolk Return of the Jail does not specify the 

number addieted to Intemperance. No amount is stated 

| as the expense of the Jails in Boston, Newburyport, Ips- 
wich, Concord, and New Bedford. 





CenrriruGat Force. The Springfield Re- 


| publican of Jast week has the following paragraph. 


| Another terrible instance of centrifuga! force 
| bursting a grindstone, occurred at the U.S. Water 
Shoup, on Monday last. When going with unmense 
| velocity, it burst apart, one half going through the 
| side of the shop and over the pond, to the opposite 
| bank, where it lodged. Ihe other half, weighing 

about 400 pounds, burst through the floor above, 
| cutting a sleeper in two, as it were likea pipe stem. 
| The man who was grinding at the stone, had step- 
| ped one aide 2 moment, ut the time of tha bursting, 
land thus his life was saved. 
| above the floor, when the stone burst throngh, nar- 


| rowly escaped. 


TRAVELLING Dentists. We are greatly 
annoyed by the importunities of travelling Dentists, 
who infest our place and the neighboring towns. 
Some of these operators who come among us are 
successful in gulling some of the ‘ green ones ;” and 
while they are countenanced by those who do not 
know then, they may be lucky enough in dishon- 
estly obtaining afew dollars. Sometimes they see 
| that operating on the teeth of itself will not pay, and 
so to aecure their bread and butter, they establish 
themselves for a ‘ few days only,’ a8 Daguerreotye 
| ‘ professors.’ 
| I wish that the people in the con } 
these charlatans better, When will they cease giv- 
ing their patronage to such worthless fellows ? 

Haverhill, Jan. 4, 1844. J. 





ntry understood 


HRISTIAN REGISTER. 


| The London papers of the 3d state that Mr. Ever- | 
}ett, the American Minister, transacted business at 


“The papers, amongst other matters, bring 
’ , Lad 


Several workmen | 

















ot ere 
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| Cuocraw Inpians. The Arkansas Intelli- 
| gencer of the 23d ultimo says that the Choctaws 
have improved very much within a few years. 
They go better clad, are more comfortuble off, and 
more moral than the neighboring tribes. ‘These 
people are earnestly seeking literary and moral im- 
provement. Nearly half of their annuities are ap- 
propriated to the purposes of education, say some 
twenty thousand dollars in the nation, and eight or 
ten thousand dollars in the States. 

Great harmony exists among them ; their Gov- 
ernment works easy and well—itis truly a republic 
of simple and economical form. The people are 
industrious, frugal, and moral ; and comparatively, 
|are a happy people. ‘The Choctaw nation isa field 
in Which philanthropists may labor with anticipa- 
tions of happy results. 

The population of the Choctaw Nation west of 
the Mississippi is gradually increasing. In 1838 
they numbered 11,908 souls. In 1843, 12,458, 
| being an increase in five years of 550. The agente 
| east of the Mississippi have enrolled the Choctaws 
in their old nation, and report them to be over 6,000 
| strong. About 2,000 are expected out West in the 
'spring of 1844. The balance will follow during the 
‘sume year. Accontract has been already entered 
| into for their removal. 








From THE Cuernokee Nation. A corres- 
| pondent of the Arkansas Intelligencer, writing from 
| Talequah, in the Nation, under date of the 7th ult. 
| denies that there has been any law enacted or mo- 
| tion made for ‘ expelling the missionaries,’ as stated 
| in another letter lately published. On the contrary 
| he says, the Cherokees prefer that the missionaries 
| should live among them. In compliance with the 
| request of the National Council, itis understood that 
| the agent will grant no more permits for citizens of 
' the United States to reside in the Nation. In fu- 
| ture the National ‘Treasurer will issue permits, and 
the persons obtaining them will be required to hold 
themselves amenable to its laws while they reside 
in the country. 

Captain Johnson Foreman and.gompany have re- 
turned without taking the Starrs. They followed 
them about three hundred miles into the prairies, 
when their provisions were consumed, and their 
horses failed. ‘The result of the expedition is mach 
regretted. 

A Delegation of five persons is to be sent on to 
Washington City, to urge upon the United States 
Government the speedy adjustment of unsetued 
difficulties. 

The National Council, not long since, rejected an 
account against the Nation, in favor of the United 
States, for ninety-three gallons of Whiskey, spilt 
in the early part of October last, by some Cherokees, 
whi'e being conveyed to Fort Gibson, in a wagon, 
concealed under apples, which the negro craves 


professed to be peddling. 


Harvarp University. There wasa meet- 
ing of the Board of Overseers of Harvaid Universi- 
ty, in the Senate Chamber, yesterday at twelve 
o’clock, Governor Briggs in the Chair. The an- 
nual reports of different committees, and other pa- 
pers, were read and accepted. There was an ani- 
mated discussion on a proposition made by one of 
the members on the subject of the expenses of tui- 
tion, &c., at the College, as compared with those 
of other similar institutions in New England, in 
which Messrs. James Savage, George Bancroft and 
John C. Park took part. The whole matter was 
finally laid on the table until the next meeting of 
the board, which is to be held three weeks hence, 
February 7th, at the same place. [Courter. 


Ratt Roap BETWEEN PROVIDENCE AND 
Worcester. A meeting was held in Providence 
on Wednesday evening to consider the expediency 
of this proposed Rail Road at which several gentle- 
men from Massachusetts were present, and many 
facts were stated and much confidence was shown 
in favor of the project. 


The National Intelligencer savs, ‘We are 
happy in being able te announce the arrival on 
this city of Judge Story, of the Supreme Coun, 
because it of his restored health. 
All the Judges of that Court are now present ; 
one vacancy on the bench, however, still existing. 


assures us 


The Mark-lane Express says that the speech 
of Earl Spencer in favor of the total repeal of 
‘the corn laws, has produced great ‘ excitement 
amongst the agricultural class,’ and that ‘the 
high estimation in which the Noble Earl is held 
in this country gives a more than ordinary 
weight to his opinions.’ . 

Sincutar Custom. Every Chinese keeps in 
his house a tablet on which are written the 
names of his father, grandfather and great grand- 
father, before which, incense is burnt and the 
members of the family occasionally prostrate 
themselves. When the father of the family 
dies, his name is inserted on the table, and that 
of the great-grand-father is taken aw ay. 

Scarerry or Bietes. At the recent annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Branch of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society, a~Rev. gentleman stated 
that in one town in Florida a Justice of the 

Peace sent a constable all over the town to find 
a Bible on which to swear some witnesses, and 
not one could be found ' 

TamPerine witn a Jveor. Inthe Court of 
Common Pleas in New York, last week, a juror, 
who had signed a sealed verdict, stated, upon a 
a poll being demanded, that he had changed his 
mind since the signature, having seen the oppo- 
site counsel and heard from him such arguments 
as had influenced his views. The Courtadmin- 
istered a severe reprimand both to the juror and 
the counsel. ; 

Mr. Spencer. The New York Journal of 
Commerce of Tuesday says that letters from 
Washington state that Mr. Spencer resigned 
the Secretaryship of the Treasury on Friday, 
and that his nomination to the Bench of the Sua- 
preme Court of the United States would un- 
doubtedly be confirmed. 

Icnorance. The Governor of Mississippi 
states, in his annual message, that only one _fif- 
teenth of the free white population of the State, 
who have passed the age of 20 years can read 
and write. : 

Promet Revier. A public meeting was held 
at St. Louis, and two thousand dollare immedi- 
ately subscribed for the relief of the surviving 
sufferers by the late terrible steamboat accident. 


The Wesleyan Methodists of Great Britaia 
have resolved to establish seven hundred day 
schools within the nextseven years, and to raise 
the sum of £200,000(nearly a million of dollars) 
for this purpose. 


| Fire. A small dwelling-beuse, in New Fng- 
land village, was destroyet-by fire ‘Tuesday 
morning. Jt was the property of the Company 
owning the lower Factory. 


We learn from the Western Episcopalian, 
(that Bishop McIlvaine was eminently successful 
in his eastern agency for the collection of funds 
for the Episcopal College and Seminary in Ohio, 
ithe Rt. Rev. gentleman having collected about 
twenty thousand dollars, and the bond and mort- 
| gage onthe College property lias been cancelled. 
This places the Institution entirely above board, 
| not only completely free from debt, but with all 
the means of going on prosperously. 


Rossep. The Nashua Telegraph states that 
the office of Messrs. Abbot & Fox, in that 
town, was broken open on Friday night, and 
robbed of some thirty or forty dollars. A much 
‘larger amount was left, which was not discov- 
ered, though the papers in which it was folded 
| were strown about the floor. 


Fire. A fire broke out in the Essex street 
' Church, on Sunday, says the Transcript, about 
/2 o'clock, P. M., caused by the pipe setting fire 
|to a partition. Several of the pews were taken 
| up, and considerable water thrown in. It was 
put out without a general alarm. ‘The damage 
will amount to about $300. 


A Crasn. A_ serious accident occurred at 
Richmond, Va., on Wednesday |Jast. 
ber of persons were collected on the roof of the 
Whig Club House, just completed, when it 
gave way, and about sixty of them were pre- 
cipated to the ground, a distance of 60 feet. 








The Legislature of Indiana adjourned on the 
15th, after a session of six weeks. Nothing 
was done to provide for the interest on the State 


debt! 








A nuin-, 








Saturpay January, 20 

In Senate. Mr. Lincoln, from the Commit- 
tee to whom was referred so much of the Gov- 
ernor’s Message as relates to an act of the Jast 
session, reducing the salaries of the Judges of | 
the Supreme Court, submitted a report. The 
committee concurred in the opinion expressed 
by the Governor in relation to the matter, that 
said act was unconstitutional, and a bill was 
appended to the report, the design of which was 
to restore the salaries. 

Various other bills were reported. 

In tue Hovse. 
the members of the joint special committee on 
the part of the House members of the joint spe- 
tial committee, for the consideration of a_peti- 
cion praying to have the boundaries between 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island settled. 

The following orders were adopted: 

That a committee on the Judiciary be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of so amend- 
ing Sect. 10, Chap 56 of the Revised Statutes, 
or of adding a provision thereto, whereby the 
purposed and artful secreting, by the finder of | 
lost goods contrary to the provisin of existing 
statutes, should be made larceny; and that they 


LEGISLATIVE, | PRTORTON'S EVIDENCES, wots 2 and 2. Baie 


| Daughters of England, 


The Speaker appointed | 
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! 2G deaces of the Genuinenes« of the Gospels, Ly An- 


drew Notion, vole 2 and 3, just publish 
W. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. 


ed; tur sale by 
j20 


RS. ELLIS’S MOTHERS OF ENGLAND: 
also, a fresh supply of the Wives, Women and 
The Poetry of Life, Pictures of 
Private Life, &c., 25 cents each. Just received by 
W. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. j20 © 





RADFORD’S CHRONOLOGY. New Eng- 
land Chronology, from the discovery of the coun- 
try, by Cabot, in 1497 to 1800, by Alden Bradford, 
LL.D: Published and for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 


Tremont Row. j20 


HEAP EDITION OF FOLLEN’S LIFE.— 
_&/ Life of Charles Follen, by E. L. Follen, in one 
vol, 12 mo. This day published by 
THOS. H. WEBB & CO., 
j20 89 Washington st. 


UNYAN. Mr. Cheever’s Lectures on the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, and on the Life and Times of 
Bunyan, now publishing in Nos. at 25 cts each. 
SEARS’ GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE; a eplen- 
didty illustrated work, comprising the finest series of 
embellishments ever presented to the American public, 
in one handsome large octavo, of 500 pages elegantly 
bound. Price only $2,50. 
This splendid volume will, in itself, comprise a com- 





have liberty to report by bill or otherwise. 
That the committee on the Judiciary consider | 





the expediency of requesting our Senators and 
representatives in Co igress to use their influ- | 
ence to obtain a reduction in the present rate on | 
postages, and report a resolve to that effect. 
That the committee on public lands inquire | 
whether any, and what further legislation is | 
necessary in regard to the location of grants up- | 
on the public lands in the state of Maine under | 
the recent treaty with Great Britain; also what} 
expenses have already been incurred under the | 
Commission in relation to said grants, and estab- | 
lished by certain resolves of the last legislature. 
The House proceeded to the consideration of | 
| the orders of the day, when the bill to incorpor- | 
ate the Relief Steamboat Company coming up. 
| for a third reading. a debate sprang up on a) 
| motion to add another section to the bill, provi-| 
|ing that the company should be liable, individu- | 
ally, for the debts of the corporation. The dis- 
cussion was continued until the hour of adjourn- 
| ment without the question’s being taken on the} 
; amendment proposed. 
| } 
' 
' 





Monpay, Jan. 22. 

Ix Senare. Mr. Lawrence of Hampshire, | 
announced the death of Hon. William Whitta- | 
ker, Senator from Franklin county. 

Mr. Lawrence, after stating that the decease | 


\of Mr. Whittaker took place at half-past eight | £ 


o'clock, at his residence in this city, the Pearl | 
| street House,—that his decease was of an insid- | 
ous nature, probably consumption, with which | 
he had been afflicted for the last eight months, 
and that he had been in his seat at the Board 
every day of the session until Thursday last, 
since which time he had rapidly declined, pro- 
nounced a brief but feeling eulogy on the mem- | 
/ory of the deceased. | 
_ Ono motion of Mr. Lawrence of Middlesex, | 
a message was sent to the House, announcing 
the decease of Mr. Whittaker. 
| Messrs. Strong of Worcester, and Adams of | 
Suffolk, were appointed a committee to wait 
on His Excellency the Governor, and inform | 
/ him of the melancholy event. 


In tue Hovse. 
| received, 

Various bills received their first reading, and 

were placed in the orders of the day. 

A message was received from the Senate. 
|announcing the death of Hon. Wm. Whittaker, 
| Senator from Franklin county, who died at his | 
jresidence in this city, this morning. and the 

House adjourned. 


Papers from the Senate were | 





= 


LECTURES IN THE BULFINCH STREET 
;} CHURCH. A Course of Lectures on Doctrinal and 
| Practical subjects will be delivered on Sunday Eve- 
'nings, in the Bulfinch street Church. 2 
The TWELFTH and Last of the Course will be 
preached on the evening of next Sunday. The services | 
} will commence at 7 o'clock. : 
| *,* A Collection will be taken at the close of the | 
services. j27 
&&F JOHN POUND, Jn.—Copies of this Tract 
| have been issued to the various Sabbath Schools from 
| which flowers were received for the Floral Procession 
i of the Warren street Chapel. 
It is feared that some Schools may not have received 
their Tracts. By notifying Me Barnard, No 5 War- 
j ren street, Boston, of the fact, such omission will be 
promptly and cheerfully supplied. jl3 








WARRIAGES, 


In this city, by Rew Mr Huntington, Mr John F. 
Whitey to Miss Julia Ann, only daughter of the late 
Justin Andrews. . 

Jan 18, Mr Isaac H. 
Blanchard. 

Jan 18, Mr John F. Morton of Rochester, N. Y., 
to Miss Maria A. Thomas, third daughter of George I’. 
Thomas, Esq. 

' In Shrewsbury, Jan 18, Mr Seth W. Howe to Miss 
Harriet gE. Howe. 


Currier to Miss Maria B. 


In Barre, Jan 18, Mr Sylvester Davis of South | 


| Orange, to Miss Catharine U., ninth daughter of Mr | 
Perry Johnson. | 
In Waltham, Mr Eben W. Fiske of Spencer, to 
' Miss Caroline M. Smith. | 
In Raynham, Mr Jomes T. Bassett of Taunton, to 
Miss Caroline E., daughter of Samuel Jones, Esy of | 
| Raynham. | 
In Worcester, Dr Aaron P. Richardson of Boston, 
| to Miss Harriet M. Jones of W. 
In Brooklyn, N. Y., 17th inst, Mr Varian Tompkins 
of New York, to Miss Sophia D. W. Kellogg, furmer- 
ly of Amherst, Mass. 


DEATIIS, 


In this city, Jan 21, Sarah B., wife of Mr Isaiah | 
Atkins, and daughter of Josiah Stedman, Esq. 31. 
Jan 25, Isabel, only child, of John and Lucinda | 
| Daniels, 16 months. 
| Jan 20, Ann, wife of Mr David Jones, 56. 
Jan 21, Mr Samuel T. Frost, 40. } 
Jan 23, Mrs Elizabeth Fovell, 80. | 
In Roxbury, Sarah Robinson Lawrence, daughter of | 
| 


| Mr Nathaniel Lawrence, 54. 
Iu Charlestown, Jan 21, Mr Ambrose Whittemore, | 
143; 22d, Mrs Mary Hammond, 46. 
| In Reading, Jan 6, of consumption, Miss Lucinda, 
| eldest daughter of Warren Perkins, Esq, 33. 
In Shirley, Jan llth, Mrs Sarah Harlow, 78. 
In Hingham, Jan 13, Mrs Leah Fearing, 85. 
| In Andover, Jan 22, very suddenly, Mr Ezra Ab- 
| bott, 84. : 
| In Watertown, Jan 20, Mrs Margaret Larrabee, 83. 
| In Scituate, Jan 18, Miss Sally B., daughter of the 
j late Joshua Otis, Esq. 55. 
In Portsmouth, N. H., Dee 13, Mr Charles Apple- 
ton, formerly of Cambridge, Mass. 
In Fitzwilliam, N. H., Jan 13, Rev James H. Say- 





| ward, minister of the Unitarian Soviety, 35 


| In Jacksonville, East Florida, Jan 8, Hon John L. 
Doggett, Judge of the Circuit Court, son of Rev Sim- 
eon Doggett of Raynham, Mass, 45. 





| HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELI- 
GIOUS MISCELLANY, for January.—Fourth 
| Series, No I. 





—CONTENTS— 
Art I. Editorial Notice. 
Il. The Signs and Prospects ef the Age. 
1H. The Thursday Lecture. 
| IV. Arnold’s Sermons. 
V. The Book of Life. 
VI. Oxfordism and the English Church. 
VIL. The Huguenots in Frauce and America. 
VIII. What is Christianity. 
IX. Frederika Bremer’s Theology. 
X. The Three Baptisms. 
XI. Christian Life in the Early Ages. 
XII. Notices of Recent Publications. 
XUT. Intelligence. 
WM. CROSBY, Publisher, 


j27 118 Washin-ton at. 





R. HUNTINGTON’S SERMON. The Chris- 
tian Doctrine of Charity, a Sermon delivered 
before the Howard Benevolent Society, on their thirty- 
second Anniversary, at the Old South Church, Boston, 
January 15th, 1844, sy F. D. Huntington, Minister of 
the South Congregational Church. Published by re- 
quest of the Society. 
WM. CROSBY, Publisher, 
y27 118 Washington st. 
ETTER AND CAP PAPER, at prices from 
$1,25 to $4 per ream; a prime article unruled at 
j2aream. A supply always on hand and for sale by 


WM. CROSBY, 118 Washington street. j20 

A PRESENT FROM A PASTOR to his Young 
Parishioners, inten Discourses, urging upon them 

an early and earnest attention to Religion, by James 


Flint, DD., of Salam, Mass. ‘This day published by 
W. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. j20 














plete library of useful and entertaining knowledge, con- 
densed in form, familiar in style, and copious in infor- 
mation, embracing an extensive range of subjects, iv 
Literature, Science, and Art. 

The Engravings (several hundred in number) will be 
strictly illustrative, being representations of actual 
Scenery, Costumes, Manners, Monuments, subjects of 
Natural History &c. &c., all executed in the latest 
style of art. It willbe a work of universal utility; and 


| we have no hesitation in pronouncing it—when com- 


pleted—the most splendid work, for the price, ever 
produced in this or any other country. It will be got 
out ina style nearly equal to our best Annuals, and at 
lees than one-tenth their price—considering the amount 
of reading, and numerous embelishments—the original 
cost of which alone will exceed four thousand dollars'! 

My object will be to produce a book that shall meet 
the wants and wishes of a very large and most respec- 
table class of readers, whose opportunities of studying 
ure as unfrequent as their aspirations after knowledge 
areardent. RospeRT Sears, Editor. 

SAXTON, PIERCE, & CO., 


jl3 1334 Washington street. 
OFFICE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 
AND 
RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
AT 


WM. CROSBY’S, 
118 Washington Strect, Boston. 


PRESENT from a Pastor to his Young Parish- 
ioners, in ten discourses, urging upon them an 
early avd earnest attention to Religion, by James 
Flint, D. D. of Salem. This day published by W. 
CROSBY, 118 Washington stroaet. jis 


ORTON on the genuineness of the Gospels, vole 
2d and 31. Just published; for sale at 
SIMPKINS’S, 


jis 21 Tremont Row. 





ARPER’S ILLUMINATED BIBLES. A 

new edition will shortly be published. Persons 
wisning this work should send in their names, that 
they may receive early impressions, these being far su- 
perior to any that may be published afterwards. Price 
25 cents & number, to be published in about 50 num- 
bers. W. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. 

jls 

) _agemeagt pa FOR CHILDREN. A great vari- 

ety of Juvenile Books, among which are the fol- 
lowing, just published, viz: : 

The Youth's Keepsake, Anmalette, Bovs’ and Girls’ 
Annual, Child’s Gem, Little Keepsake, Saint Nicho- 
las Annual, Christmas Tales, Gems of Wisdom, Beau- 
ties of American History, Ramble’s Country and City 





| Scenes, Historical Tales of Mustrions Children, Nur- 


sery Rhymes of England, Parley’s Tale of Adventure, 
A Book for Girls in Prose and Poetry, Willie Rogers, 
or Temper impresed. The Young Student, or Ralph 
and Victor, Saint Nicholas, Gut for Little Boys and 


| Girls, The Boy’s Story Book, Flowers of the Forest, 


Keepsake Stories,. Boys’ Story Book, Stories for 
Clara, Little Clara, Poor Annie, Lord’s Prayer, Lucy 
wnd Arthur, Child’s Own Story Book, Very Little 
Tales fur Very Little Children. 

DISSECTED PICTURES, &c. 


A variety of New Games a Children, Dissected 


| Pictures, Transparent Slates, &e. &e. 


For sale at SIMPKINS’S Book and Stationery 
Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. js” 


MHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PREs- 
ENTS. CROSBY & CO., 118 Washington 
street, have for sale a large collection of Books, suita- 
ble for Holiday Presents; comprising the English and 
American Annuals, viz. The Drawing Room Scrap 


| Book; Friendship’s Offering ; Forget-Me-Not; Gift; 


Opal; Rose of Sharon; Literary Souvenir; Book of 
Beanty; Keepsake, &e. Beautiful editions of the 
Poets; valuable Standard Works; New Testaments; 
splendid English Bibles, &e. 

Their assortment of new and beautiful Books for 
Children, comprises all that have been published, and 
will be found to be as good a selection as auy in the 
city. 

N. B. A new Game by the author of Dr. Busby. 

It will be found to be a most acceptable gift for chil- 
dren, combining instruction with amusement. The 
drawings are wholly oviginal and are beautifully en- 
graved and colored. * 56 


¥ ONTHLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE—No 1. 
4 Will be published on Monday, January Ist. 
—CONTENTS— 
The Editors to the Reader ; 
A Sermon for the New Year, by Rev George W. 
Hosmer; . 

Christian Liberty 

The Warfare of Virtue ; 

Exposition and Lesson of St John’s Gospel; 

Glory to God—Good Will to Man; 

Intelligence ; 

Ordination at Savannah, Georgia; 

Ordination at Walpole, N. H.; 

Ordination at Windsor, Vt.; 

{This Work is Edited by Rev E. 8. Gannett, and 
Rev F. D. Huntington of Boston. 

It will be published on the first of every month, each 
number containing 36 pages royal 12 mo, and furnished 
to subscribers at the low price of One Dollar a year, 
payable in advance. : 

Any person procuring six subscribers shall receive a 
seventh copy gratis; or, 12 copies to one address for 
$10. 

It will be sent to any part of the United States by re- 
mitting one year’s subscription free of expense. 

Copies will be furnished for exainination on applica- 
tion to the Publishers. 

L. C. BOWLES, Publis! 
WM. CROSBY, ; i hea 
118 Washington st. 





OOKS FOR CHILDREN. A very large as- 
sortment, embracing about fifty recently pub- 
lished; for sale dy W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Wash- 


ington st. j6 





Rk. CHANNING’S WORKS, New Edition.— 

The Warks of W. E. Channing, DD, complete 
in 6 vols. A fresh and large supply just received by 
W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Washington st. 





NHE GAME OF THE RACES, by the Author 
of the Improved Games of Dr Busby, designed 

for the instruction and amusement of young people. 
Just published by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Wash- 


ington st. j6 





UBBERS—600 pairs of Ladies, Gents, Misses 

and Children’s Rubbers just received and for 
sale at T. H. BELL’S, 155 Washington st., opposite 
the old South Church. 330 





r NOWLEDGE AND LOVE OF GOD,—from 
the French of Fenelon. 
Sacred Poems, by N.P. Willis. Just publivhed 
and for sale at 2 SIMPKINS’S, 
n25 No 21 Tremont Row. 


REENWOOD’S SERMONS OF CONSOLA- 
TION. Sermons of Consolation,-by F. W. P. 
Greenwood, D. D., anew edition. Just published 
and for sale by W. CROSBY & CO., 
n25 118 Washington st. 





EMOVAL. BARRETT’S DYE HOUSE.— 
The office of this establishment has been remov- 
ed from 35 Cornhill to 140 Washington,opposite school 
street, Boston. . , 
Grateful for the patronage heretofore oo sang go 
proprietors beg leave to say, that no exertion will be 
spared to merit its continuance. 
N. B. Goods dyed as low as at 
and returned in as short time. 


any other place, 
m25 








CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. The sub- 
scriber’s School for Young Ladies will be re- 
opened in his commodious rooms, under Park Stree- 
Church, on Monday, the 18th instant. He will be as- 
sisted by Miss M. A. L. Smith, the accomplished as- 
sistant teacher in the School of the late S. P. Miles, 


Esq. 
39 At JOS. HALE ABBOT. 


| RAT OTICE TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 
) 4° MONTHLY MISCELLANY. ‘The Publisher 
‘of the Miscellany gives notice to its subscribers that he 
| has effected anarrangement with the Proprietor of Thé 
Christian Examiner, by which the two works will be 
united and published hereafter under the title of THE 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELIGIOUS 
MISCELLANY. 

This step has been taken, not from any want of pat- 
ronage—fur the Miscellany haa always received its 
share, and was never in a more prosperous condition 
than at present—but because in the opinion of many 
who have the good of the denomination at heart its in- 
terests will be better served by uniting the two journals, 
which have seemed to them to uccupy, in some measure, 
similar ground, 
| The Examiner—the great work of the Unitarian De- 
| nomination; whose pages have in time past given to the 
| public the writings of Worcester, Channing, Norton and 
| Ware—is too well known to necd recommendation. It 
is sufficient to say that under the new arrangement it 
will contain contributions from the ablest writers in the 
denomination. 

The Christian Examiner and Religous Miscellany 
will be edited by Rey, Dr. Lamson of Dedham and 
Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston, late Editor of The Mis- 
cellany, and the Publisher cannot bat hope that such ar- 
rangements have been made as will give entire satis- 
| faction, not only to the present subscribers but to the 
| cominunity at large. 
| Terms. The Examiner and Miscellany willbe pub- 
| lished once in two months, in numbers of 144 pages each, 
lat four dollars per annum, payable on receipt of the 
| second ttumber. 
| *,* The subscribers to The Miscellany will perceive 
| that the price of the combined works is one dollar 
‘more than that of the Miscellany, but the Publisher 

hopes that this will not be considered an objection, as 
| the subscribers will be amply compensated in the ins 
icreased value of the contents and a Jarger number of 
| pages, the new work being enlarged, so as to give near- 
‘ one /:undred pages more in the year than have been 
| given in the Miscellany. 
WILLIAM CROSBY, Publisher, 

118 Washington Street. 
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MHOICE ENGLISH BOOKS—FPor sale by SAX- 
TON, PEIRCE & CO., Booksellers, No 133 
| Washington street. 

SCOTT AND SCOTLAND; or, Historical and 
| Romantic Hlustrations, a Scottish Story, with 37 beau- 
| tiful steel engravings, L vol 8vo, gil. 

DAY DREAMS, by Charles Knox, with twenty 
engraved illustrations by Mason, superb binding. 

THE ROMANCE OF NATURE, or The Flower 
| Season, illustrated, by Mrs Charles Meredith, late 
! Lonisa Anna Twombly, 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS from this world 
tothat which isto come, by Joho Bunyan; containing 
his authenticated third part, ‘The Travels of the Un- 

| godly,’ with numerous stec} plates. 
| LALLA ROOKH, an original Romance, by Thom- 
|as Moore, illustrated with twelve rich plates, Ff vol oc- 
tavo, gilt. 
| THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT 
| BURNS, containing kis Poems, Songs and Corres- 
| pondence, illust#@ted with 30 splendid steel plates, by 
W.H. Bartlett, T. Allom, and other artists, with a 
| new Lite of the Poet, and Notices, critical and brograph- 
lieal, by Allan Cunningham. 
| A SIMPLE STORY, by Mrs Inchbold, f vol, sap. 
| illuminated binding, gilt. 
POPULAR FLOWERS, their cultivation, propa- 
| gation, and general treatment, in all seasons, with lists 
‘of choice and favorite ravities, illustrated by colored 
portraits. : 
THE PARENT’S GIFT, consisting of a series of 
Poems and Essays, on Natural, Moral, and Religious 
subjects, strictly adapted to yeung persons, to which is 
addeda Juvenile Address designed to encourage habits 
of observation, and awaken the love of truth and vir- 
tue; by Susan Jewett, illustrated with eighty-four su- 
perb plates. 
THE FAIRIE QUFENE, by Edmund Spencer, 


with a glossary. dl6 


PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 
Monthly Religious Magazine. 
MONTHLY PUBLICATION under this title 


4 will be commenced on the first of January, 
| I8t4. Jt will appear regularly on the first of every 
month, in numbers of 36 pages, royal 32 mo size, and 

will be furnished to subscribers at one doliar a year 

It is intended that this work shall furnish religions 
l reading of « popular kinl. It will contain very little 
| that shall be controversial or doctriaal in its character, 
| sand wiil aim chiefly at iflustrating the responsibilities 
and privileges of the Christian life. It is the wish of 
\the Editors to make ita useful publication, in the 
| highest sense of the word, by making it conduce to the 
| clearer understanding and larger culture of the religious 
| character. 
Each number will contain a Sermon, from some one 
| of the ministers of our denomination. The Magaztne 
| will be strictly Unitarian in its doctrine, but Catholic 
in its spirit. The articles will be short, and present 
|as much variety as possible. A considerable part of 
each number will be filled with religious intelligence. 
The work will be edited by Rev E. 8.Gannerr and 
Rev F. D. Hustineton of Boston. 
o . ~ BOW LES, 2 Publisher< 
- CROSBY, — § 
Boston, December 20, 1843. d23 


1 ROWNSON'S QUARTERLY REVIEW,— 
| No 1, January, 1844. 
—CONTENTS— 

1. Introduction; The Boston Quarterly Review. 
| Greeting to Old Friends ; Design of the Work; Change 
fof Views; Eclecticism; Saint-Simonism; German 

Philosophy; Philosopny of Life; Theology; The 
| Chureh; Law of Continuity ; Ultraists; Conservatism, 
| Constitutionalism; Moral aud Religious appeals. 
| 2. Berkeley and Idealism; Eneyclopedie Novelle, 
| ou Dictionnaire Philosophiqne, Scientifique, Litteraire, 
let Lndustrielle, offrant le Tableau des Connaisances hu- 
|maines au XiXe Siecle, par une Societie des Savans 

et Litterateuve. Public sous la Direction de MM. P. 

Leroux et J. Reynaud. 

3. ‘The Church Question. Tracts for the Times.— 
By Members of the University of Oxford. 

4. Demagoguisin; Demagoguism; Party Machinery ; 
Mr Van Buren and the Presidency; Civic Virtue. 

5. Life and Speech of John C. Calhoun; 1. Life of 
John C Calhoun, presenting a Condensed History of 
Political Events from 1811 to 1848. 2. Speeches of 
Jolin C. Calhoun, delivered in the Congress ot the Uni- 
ted States, from 1811 to the present time. 

6. Literary Notices and Criticisms. 

| Tublished by BENJ’N H. GREENF, Boston, and 
| C. 8S. FRANCIS & CO., New York. d20 
ee ee a ene are ee 
HILD’S FRIEND, No 4. Just published by L 
Cc. BOWLES & W. CROSBY, No 118 Wash- 


| ington street. 


—CONTENTS— 
New Year’s Eve; 
A German Story, founded on fact; 
The Bears and Monkeys; 
Self Denial; i 
Teachers’ Social Union; 
What Holds Things Together ; 
The Oli House; 
Gratitude—Duty to Benefactors ; 
The Blind Man; 
Self Sacrifice ; 
A Parable. 
Subscriptions received for this work at $1,50 per 
| annum. d30 








} 


| JUSEKEEPER WANTED. Wanted iv a 
Boys’ Boarding School, near Boston, a healthy 
| middle aged woinan, of ladylike deportment, capable of 
; assisting in the superintendance of the boys when out 
| of school, and of taking charge of the family at table 
| when necessary, likewise to take care of the clothing 
| of the pupils, and make herself generally useful in the 
charge of the house. Good recommendations required. 
| A person from the country would be preferred. A line 
, addressed to J. B., and left ut this office, will receive 
| attention. ireptf 


| —— 








EW CARPETINGS! GEO. ALEX. BREW- 
ER is now opening at his Carpet Warehouse, 

No. 31 Tremont Row, his Spring supply of ag or 
| and other goods in his line, among which are English 
Brussels Carpets of the first quality, and splendid pat- 
Super three ply, Damask, Twilled and Striped 


| terns; : 
| Venetian; Superfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common 
| Ingrain Carpeting, for floors and stairs ; Painted Car- 
lpets of all widths; Rich Figured Bockings; Hearth 
telly Door Mats; Carpet Bindings; Hollow, Oval 
All of which com- 


and Round Stair Rods, ete. ete. ’ 1 co 
prise one of the most extensive assortments ta this city, 
| and will be soldat the very lowest market prices. Pur- 
| chasers are invited to cali and examine for themselves. 


a29 





LISON, Abridged. History of Europe from the 

commencement of the French revolution in 1789 
to the restoration of the Bourbons in 1815, by Archi- 
bald Alison, Advocate. Abridged from the Jast Lon- 
don edition for the use of general readers, colleges, 
academies, and other seminaries of learning, by Ea 
ward F. Gould; price $1. For sale at wholesale and 
‘retail, by SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 
nll 1334 Washington st. 





ISIT TO THE MOUNTAINS, or a Narrative 
of an Excursion into the Country; a book for 
| young people, by John S. C. Abbot, suthor of the 
‘Mother at Home,’ ‘Child at Home,’ &c. Just pub- 
lished by CROCKER & BREWSTER, No 47 Wash- 
ington street. d30 


UST PUBLISHED.—GREENWOOD’S SER- 


N j Memoir of his Life, in 2 vols. 
Cee ns Tine Memon” SIMPRINGS, 
d30 21 Tremont Row. 














.UETTE FOR LADIES; Laws of Good 

4 5 soar Laws of Etiquette; Young Hasband’s 

ak: ¥ Wife’s Book. 

Bethe aid done up in neat bindings. Just re~ 

ceived by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Washington st. 
jo 
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POETRY, 


[For the Register.] 
STANZAS 
TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. E. M. B., OF BROOK- 
LYN, N. ¥., AGED 29 YEARS. 

And they have lain thee in the cold, damp tomb, 

Friend of my early years! Faith’s noon-tide rays 
Scattered the thickly gathered cloud of gloom 

Which for a season veiled thy closing days! 
And resignation to thy Father’s will 
Said to the stormy waves of doubt ‘be still!’ 


Sister, how richly blessed thy dying hour! 

The mother who received thy early smile, 
The lover of thy youth who plucked the flower, 
To blossom on his faithful breast awhile, 

The children of thy holiest, fondest care, 
Gathered around thy bed in tearful prayer! 


The gentle ministries of love were thine, 
And consecrated hands in perce outspread 
The simple emblems of our faith divine— 
A hallowed rite—beside thy dying bed! 
And then the dove of peace within thy breast 
Found a congenial and abiding rest! 


They tell me that upon thy lips my name, 
Lingered until life’s painful toil was o’er! 

Blessings upon thee! Love’s effulgent flame 
Kindled on earth shall burn forever more! 

Joyful will be our meeting in that Jand, 


That knows no bleeding heart, no broken band! 


The angel Death bent gently to his task, 

And quenched the light within thy youthful eye 
Ere it had faded! Love itself could ask 

No smoother pathway to the world on high 
Than that thy feet didst tread! Thanks to our God 
Who thus withheld his stern, chastening rod! 

Boston, Masa. nu. 3. W. 





[For the Register.] 
TO THE MOON. 
Come radiant queen whose silver light 
Streams far o’er flower and wee; 
Sav, what fair scenes entrance thy sight, 


, —— 
What most enraptures Ue 


Can anght to thee so fair appear 
As thou to me dost seem? 
Or aught to feeling be more dear 


Than thy soul-soothing beam? 


Perhaps to genius’ soaring eye, 
Thou lend’st thy softened light 
To guide his thoughts to worlds on high, 


In visionary flight. 


Perbaps o'er beanty’s polished brow 
Thou lingering, lov’st to dwell, 

And mark the fading flowers that blow 
ti 

“ te 


Around the enchanting sp 


Phy homage there thou well may’st pay 
l'o this sweet transient flower, 
For bright 


Her short 


is beams of new-born day, 


ind suany hour,— 
Phere may’st thou shed thy brightest ray; 
Bur softer be thy beam, 


That li ! 


gats von mourner on her way 


In re wospective dream. 

O mildly cast thy silvery light, 
Where’er her footsteps rove, 

And sweetly charm her saddene.! sight, 
To von bright world above. 

From thy pure throne a gentle ray, 
Full fraught with healing power, 

Pour softly on her silent wav, 
And 


m that treasured flower. 


} 


O’er whose bricht leaves she bends to see 


If dried affection’s tear, 
A holy beam she claims from thee, 


O! shed it calmly there. 


Beneath 


A heart on which 


that flower lies cold and still 
she reste 
A heart once warm with rapture’s thrill, 


For her he fondly trusted. 


The blight of death stol 


And dimmed its fairy brightness; 


e o’er the scene, 


Bowed her young form to sorrow’s mein, 
And robbed her atep of lightness; 

Then pour thy holiest beam of light 

ht. 


On this sad Fpot, fair queen f nig 


O! smile in brightness on the hour 


To thee so fondly given, 
And guide her by thy soothing power, 
Where hearts ar 


Boston, Dec. 14th. 


e never riven. 


ANNA. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


For the Register. 
[Translated fromthe French.] 


THE CHURCH OF THE CUP OF 


WATER. 


BY S. HENRI BERTHOVD. 


On a bright evening in the year 1815, the old 
Curate of San Pietro, a village near Seville, re- 
turned much fatigued to his humble uwelling, 
where his worthy and aged housekeeper awaited 
his coming. 

Whatever poverty we mnay be accustomed to 
see @mong the Spaniards, one could not but re- 
mark the cheerless appearance of the Curate’s 
habitation, rendered more striking by an appa- 
rent pretension to comfort, notwithstanding the 
the 
for 
her master’s supper 2 small dish of Ollapodrida, 
which, though dignified with the name of a ra- 


nakedness of the walls and the meanness of 


furniture. Dona Margarita was preparing 


gout, was composed of the remains of the dinner 
seasoned and disguised with tie greatest care. 
The Curate snuffed up the savory perfume of 
the stew, and said, 

* Heaven be praised Margarita; here is an 
Well, 


my comrade, you ought to tell more than one 


ollapodrida to make the mouth water ; 


chaplet in thankfulness to find such a supper 
with your host.’ 

At the word host, Margarita raised her eyes 
and perceived that the Curate had brought a 
stranger with him. The countenance of the 
housekeeper became suddenly disturbed and took 
a strange expression of anger and disappoint- 
ment; the look with which she regarded the 
stranger was not more pleasant than that which 
she cast upon the Curate, who, with downeast 
eyes, said in a Jow voice, like a child who fears 
the admonition of a father, 

— Bah! enough for two, 
there ’s always enough for three; and you would 
not have had me leave a Christian, who has not 
tasted food for two days, to die of hunger.’ 

‘ Holy Virgin! what Christian? Say rather a 


when there ’s 


. 


brigand !* aud she went away murmuring with 
discontent. 

The guest of the Curate during this inhospit- 
able scene, remained motionless, standing near 
the door. He was a tall man, half clothed with 
rags, covered with mud, and whose black hair 
and flashing eyes, with the carbine that he held, 
were not calculated to inspire a very favorable 
impression of him. 

* Must I go!” said he. 

The Curate answered with an emphatic ges- 
ture, 

‘ Never shail one whom my roof shelters, be 
driven thence; never shall he be an unwelcome 








_Was Winter and the first time for two days that 





guest. Put down your carbine, let ys say the 
‘ benedicite ’ and to our meal.’ 

‘I never part with my carbine—as the Cas- 
tilien proverb says, ‘ two friends are one ;’ my 
carbine is my best friend. I will hold it between 
my knees ; for though you may allow me to re- 


main in your house, and to leave it quietly and 


ate | 
when I choose, there are others who may at 


tempt to make me leave it against my will, and 


perhaps feet foremost. Now—come on—to 


supper.’ 

The Curate of San Pietro was himself blessed | 
with a good appetite, but he stood aghast at the | 
yoracity of the stranger, who, not content with 
devouring, rather than eating, nearly all the 
ollapodrida, went still further, leaving nothing 
of an enormous loaf, which might have weighed 
ten pounds. While he ate this voraciously, he 
looked about him with anxiety, he trembled at 
the slightest noise ; and the wind having vio- | 
lently blown to a door, the man arose, grasped 
his carbine and cocked it, as though he was pre- 


pared to save his life as dearly as possible, but 
recovering from his surprise, he re-seated him- 
self and continued his repast. 

‘ And now,’ said he, sis mouth still full, ‘ you 
must put the finishing touch to your kind recep- 
tion. Iam wounded in the thigh, and for eight 
days my hurt has not’ been dressed ; give me a 
few old rags, and you will soon be rid of me.’ 

‘ | do not seek to rid myself of you,’ replied the 
Curate. ‘lama bit of a surgeon myself, and 
you shall have for your dressing, neither the 
awkwardness of the village barber, nor insuffi- 


iled You shal! see—— 


cient and soil 
Saving this, he took from a secretary a box, 


bandages. 


in which nothing was wanting ; he rolled up his 
sleeves, and prepared himself to act the surgeon. 
‘The stranger’s wound ‘was severe ; a ball had 
passed through the thigh of the unfortunate man; 
and how he had walked seemed wonderful, for 
it must have required almost superhuman stren rth 
and courage. 

‘You cannot resume your journey to-day,’ 
said the Curate, probing the wound with the sat- 
isfaction of an amateur artist. ‘* You must pass 
the night here ; a night of repose will restore 
your strength, lessen the inflammation, reduce 
the swelling——’ 

‘But I must go to-day, and at once,” said the 
stranger quickly. * There are those who await 
wy coming,” added he, with a deep sigh ; * and 


those who track my steps,’ said he, 


there are 


with a ferocious smile. ‘* Come, have you fin- 


ished your dressing’ There, now I am at ease 
and light as though I felt no wound; give me 
a loaf; pay yourself for your hospitality. with 
this piece of gold, and adien.’ 


} 


The Curate pushed back the money with dis- 


} said he. ‘ ldo 


dain. * lamnota tavern keeper,’ 
not sell my hospitality.’ 

*As you please, pardon me,my host,and adieu.” 
the stranger took the loaf which 


! 


grud 


Saying this, 
Marvarita 
rection of her master, and his tall form disap- 


the 


gingly, by di- 


had brought in 


peared among the trees that surrounded 


house or rather the cabin of the Curate. 


An hour afterwards, a sharp firing of musket- 


ry was heard, and the stranger re-appe ared 


bleeding, wounded in the breast and pale as 


death. 


‘Here—quick’ i he, presenting to the Cu- 


—S3 


rate some pieces of gold; ‘ M¥ CHILDREN—1n é/u 
ravine—near ft he (ttle rover ’ 
Ife fell; the Spanish gendarmes entered 


armed with carbines, 


wd experiencing no re- 


} = ae 
of the wounged man, they 





after which they allowed the 


Curate to put a bandage on the large wound of 


the unfortunate man. Sutin spite of all his re- 


monstrances against their in SO se- 


wounded, tt 


ng aw 


» les 
yvereiy 


ey placed him on a litter. 
*Bah! Bah!’ said the Y, ‘what matters it wheth- 
er he dies so, or by the rope, his doom is sealed, 
. 2 . . 17 << 
it is the famous brigand Jose 
Jose thanked the Curate by aslight movement 
s head, and usked for a glass of water; as 


put it to 


of h 


the Curate bent down towards him to 


his lips, 

‘You understand, said he,with his dying voie 
Che Curate answ by asign of intelligene 
When the party had gone, the old Curate, not- 
vithstanding the objections of Margarita, who 


aad folly of going out thus 


at night, traversed a part of the wood, went to- 


spoke of the dan: 


wards the ravine, aud there found, near the dead 
body of a woman, killed undoubtedly by some 
chance ball trom the gendarmes, an infant child 
and a litthe boy of four years old, who was pull- 
ing his mother’s arm to wake her up, for he 
thought she slept. 

Judge of the surprise of Margarita when she 
saw the Curate return with two children. 
what do you mean to do 
We have 


enough for our own wants, and you bring two 


* Saints of Paradise, 
with them, even to-night? scarcely 
“hildren! J shall have to beg from door to door 
for them and for you. And who are these chil- 
dren? the sons of a vagabond, a gypsy, a brig- 
and, or perhaps worse. I don’t believe they 
have even been baptised.’ 

At this moment the infant began to ery.— 
‘And how are you going to feed this little one, 


for we have not the means to pay a nurse; you 


ioly Virgin! 
Luckily I 


have some milk here, and there ’s nothing to do 


will no longer sleep undisturbed. 
it is not more than six months old. 
but to warmit.’ And forgetting her discontent, 
she took the infant from the arms of the Curate, 
she caressed it and kneeling near the fire while 
she held the child with one hand, with the other 
she stirred up the coals and warmed a can of 
milk. 

The youngest child having been satisfied with 
food, was put in bed and went to sleep, and the 
other had his turn; while Margarita was giv- 
ing him his supper, undressing him and prepar- 
ing a temporary bed with the Curate’s cloak, the 
good man related to the housekeeper where and 
how he had found the children, and in what man- 
ner they had been entrusted to him. 

All that is very fine, said Margarita, but the 
next thing is to know how we shall feed them 
and ourselves. 

The Curate opened the Bible, and read with 
aclear voice, 

‘ Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of 
these little ones, a cup of cold water only, in the 
name of adisciple, verily ] say unto you, he 
shall in no wise leose his reward.’ 

‘Amen,’ said Margarita. 

‘The next day, the Curate caused the body of 
the woman found near the ravine to be buried, 
and recited the service for the dead. 

Twelve years afterwards, the Curate of San 
Pietro, now seventy years old, was warming 
himself in the sun at the door of his house. It 


a ray of sun had broken through the clouds.— 








i was reading with aloud voice, and looking from 
‘time to time ata tall and robust young man of 
| sixteen, who was at work in the little garden 
‘attached to the Curate’s poor cottage. Marga- 
‘rita now become blind, was listening. At this 
/moment the noise of wheels was heard, and the 
little boy uttered a ery of joy. 

| Oh, what a pretty carriage, what a pretty 
carriage.’ Indeed it was @ splendid carriage 
coming from Seville ; it stopped before the Cu- 
rate’s door, A servant in rich livery approached 
the house, and asked fora glass of water for his 
master. 

‘Carlos,’ said the Curate to the youngest of the 
boys, ‘ give the gentleman a glass of water, and 
add to it a glass of wine if he will deign to ac- 
cept of it. »Be quick.’ 

The nobleman had the door of the carriage 
He was a man of about 





opened and came down. 


| 

forty years old. | 
’ < , 

‘ These children are your nephews, I suppose! 

said he to the Curate. 


‘Much more, sir, they are my children,—my | 
adopted children.’ | 

‘How so” 

‘7 will tell vou. for Lean refuse nothing to a) 
creat lord like you; and besides, poor, eld and | 
inexperienced in the world myself, I have need | 
of counsel to know how I shall provide for the 
future life of these two boys.’ 

He related the story of the children, as we 
have told it. 

‘What do you advise me to do?’ 
after he had finished his recital. 


asked he, 
‘ Make them officers in the King’s guard ;— 
and that they may support their rank, grant 
them a pension of 4000 ducats.’ 

*T asked your counsel, my lord, and not your 
pleasantry.’ 

‘And then your Church must be rebuilt, and 
by the side of it we will put a snug house, a 
pretty iron fence shal] enelose the whole. Look 
here, | have the planin my pocket, do you like 
The whole shall be called, * The Church of 
the Cup of Water.’ ’ 


it? 


‘What does this mean? what do you say? 
what vague recollections '—hat face, that voice" 

‘They all tell you that lam Don Jose de Ri- 
b era, and that 1 was twelve years ago the brig- 
and Jose. | eseaped from prison, the times of 
the Revolution wrought great changes, and from 
being the chief of a band of robbers I became 
the leader of a party. 


have been my host, and you have been a father 


I am now powerful, you 


tomy children. Let them come and embrace 


me; ‘ letthem come.’ said he, reaching forth his 
And when he had embraced them, with 


tears, confuse d words and « xe] mations, he le Id 


arms. 


out his hand to the eld Curate— 


‘Well! will you not accept the Church of the 
acs 


Cup of Water, father 


The Curate turned towards Margarita and 
with lively emotion, he said, 


* Whosvevershall giveto drink unto one of 


these little ones a cup of cold water only, in the 


name ofa disciple, verily ] say unto you, he shall 


in no wise loose his reward.’ 


‘Amen,’ said the old woman, who first wept 
with joy for the happiness of her master and 


his adopted children, and thea with grief at part- 
ing from them. 
One year afterwards, Den Jose de Ribiera and 


isted at the consecration of‘ the 


n of Water,’ 


' ot . 
chapeis in the vicinity olf Sevihe. Il. 


his TWo #Oons, as 


Church of the ( one of the prettiest 





KINDS 


VESS 


No man hath measured it,—for it is bound- 


less ; no man hath seen its death,—for it is eter- 
nal. In all ages of the world,—in every clime. 
—among every kind,—it hath shone out,—a 


bright and beautiful star,—a beaming glory! 

of Saul and David. Bitter 
and blasting jealousy filled the heart of Sau].— 
and he ** sought to take the young man's life.’’ 
With hellish hate, he hunted him, even to the 


Look at the ease 





dens and caves of the earth. But David eon- 
ruered his enemy,—even the proud spirit of 
hanghty Saul, he humbled. And how? Not 
with sword and spears,—not with harsh words 
. ntumely,—for these did never 
+! rent 7 
bil it} ‘ ice \ oO 
sinh! 1 the h phe is 
the arrow of Death "Twa 
ied rankling hatred, and lett 
1 when it had done its worl 
é a } 1): a (Ct gy . ar . } 
iid to ivid oun art more righteous 
than |, for thou hast rewarded me good, whereas 


I have rewarded thee evil.” Was not here a 
vietory,—more glorious, 


Wellington ever knew? 


See J 


2v OSL 


inore godlike, than a 


wh.—in the hands of 
brethren. For a few pieces of paltry silver, 
they sold him into Mevpt. Providence. in 
kindness, broke the bands which held him in 
slavery, and made hima ruler there. Famine 
spread over the land her dark mantle,—and the 
cruel brethren of José ph, hungered. They 
And how acted 


wicked 


his 


went to Egypt for corn. now 
Joseph? More than once he filled their sacks, | 
and returned them their money,—and then he 

made hiniself known! ‘* [ am Joseph, your | 
brother, whom ye sold into Egypt !"’ Here was 

kindness,—forgiveness. And it erushed to | 
death the spirit of jealousy, that had once made | 
him aslave. He had conquered ! 

Come farther down in the world’s history,— | 
and tell me, what word of all those spoken by | 
the **meek and lowly Jesus’—the ‘Prince of | 
Peace’*’—the **Savior of the world’’—was best 
ealeulated to soften and subdue the hard hearts 
of his persecutors? Are we not pointed to the 
cross on Calvary! Ave we not asked to listen 
to the soft, sweet tones of that voice,—-** Father 
forgive them!’’ O, here was kindness! 

Look over our extended country, at the pres- 
ent day. What has changed those miserable 
hovels of other days, where misery and wretch- | 
edness had dwelt, into the neat and beautiful | 
abodes of plenty and of peace? What has kin- | 
dled anew the flame of love and affection, in | 
hearts long estranged and freezing with cold. | 
ness' What has made happy the homes of 
thousands ef wives, and tens of thousands of 
children? What,—in short,—has been the great 
propellant of the late temperance reformation, 
which has carried joy and gladness all over our 
land? What, but kindness ? 

Reader,—have you an enemy, whom you 
would make a friend,—a neighbor, who needs | 
repentance,—a fallen brother, whom you would 
restore to sobriety and virtue? Forget not the | 
power of KinpNess! [Christian Soldier. 


REY. LUCIUS BOLLES, D. D. 

This venerable servant of God, after a pro- 
tracted and severe illness, was taken to his final 
rest and reward, on Friday morning, 5th inst. 
about 30 minutes past midnight. Although the | 
event had been long expected, yet the impression | 
which it has produced upon a large circle is of | 

the most solemn character. He was widely 
known and highly esteemed, and the unanimous | 
conviction is, that aman of real worth has passed | 
‘from among us, and left in society no ordinary | 
ichasm. On Monday morning, the Acting Board | 
of Foreign Missions, of which Dr. Bolles was | 
the Senior Corresponding Seeretary, held a spe- | 
cial meeting, and passed a series of resolutions, | 
which will soon be published, expressive of their | 
views of this afflictive dispensation. In the af- | 
ternoon of the same day, at 1 o’elock, prayer | 
| was offered at the residence of the deceased, by 
Rev. Solomon Peck, the Foreign Secretary of | 
the Board. At2 o'clock, the funeral ieee | 
were attended at the Charles Street Baptist | 

| 


Church, by a large number of ministers, and an 





Near him a oy of cleven or twelve years of age 


audience compesed, to an unusual extent, of | 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 














persons advanced in life. The First Baptist 
Church in Salem, of which Dr. Bolles was 22 
years the faithfal and very successful pastor, 
was largely represented—[an extra train having 
been engaged to convey themto Boston.) Not 
a few were present who had been converted un- 
der his ministry, and their tears, as they looked 
for the last time upon his benignant face, were 
sufficiently indicative of the tender regard which 
they cherished for his fragrant memory. ‘The 
Seriptures were read by the Rev. ‘T. D. Ander- 
son, pastor of the First Baptist Church in Salein, 
and prayers offered by Rev. Messrs. Hague, 
Stowe and Neale of this city. ‘The sermon, by 
Rev. Dr. Sharp, was from John xi. 35—Jesus 
wept. After a beautiful introduction, showing 
the suitableness and the utility of chastened 
erief under the afflictive dispensations of Provi- 
dence, the preacher gave a sketeh of the life and 
character of the deceased, and briefly addressed 
the bereaved relatives. His delineations of the 
character of the deceased were drawn with great 
discrimination and accuracy, and we hope tosee 
them all faithfully transferred to the printed 
page. The portrait will be found, not only to 
bear the strictest scrutiny, but also to be worthy 
of careful study. [Watchman. 


DISTRESS IN LONDON. 

An American in London, writing to the New 
York Tribune says :— 

**] behold thonsands of my kind, who speak 
the same grand language, and were created by 
the same glorious God, weltering in the sloughs 
They 
are idle because no work Is to be procured ; 


of idleness, beggary and despondeney. 


they beg because gaunt starvation clenches its 
cold, skeleton fingers in their heart strings; and 
they despond, @tterly despond, because the vista 
of the futare-appears, if possible, more dreadful 
than the horrors of the An American 
who has never left his own free and happy 


pre sent. 


country, can form no idea of the Aceldama of 


wo, crime, and general huinan degradation to be 
found in London. The whole truth is not at 
once taken in the mind of him who is so fortu- 
to be told it. You must gaze upon it 
—long and steadily. before the pit reveals all 
its gloomy depths and unspeakable calamities. 
Lmight go on for six months, enumerating the 
several cases of destitution alone, which I have 
witnessed during the | nd then 
«! should have finished my revolting task. 
Che condition of this Kingdom is truly awful. 
The the fact from 
their I am now speaking only of Eng- 
land's condition as it is affeeted by domesuc 
calamity. Th around, ery- 
ing for ** Bread,’ and that when there is wealth 


nate as 





ist three weeks, 
not 


dignitaries cannot conceal 


eves. 
voices of thousands 


enouch inside ot Temple Bar to relieve millions, 
must be heard. 
to be relieved ! 

When Il readin America of the oppressions 

; : ‘ 

and poverty of the lower English elasses and 
looked around at the plenty and freedom of my 
own countrymen, | wondered that men of sinew 


and bone and 


those thousands 
Phat is a difficult question. 


But hew are 


musele, such as these lower Eng- 
lish classes possess did not rise up in their in- 
and stone for the wrongs of 


dignation ( 
1 blood of the oppressors. 
* t 


the 
one wonder. 
fore “l to 


ages in 
forteitec Let no 
hese English pay daily. and are 
pay daily, for the very chains that 
elank around thei They support the 
bavonet ng at their throats. 

Seeing, as | do, the distress of Kogland, I 

, 


1 1 
stihhos, 


wyittel 


am not surprised at the discontent. Nor is this 
discontent confined to the lower classes. of which 


J have been speaking—it rankles and burns in 
the hearts of the middle classes, and is stirring 
up to noble t oughts and heroic action in the 
mings Gf many avle men, whose circumstances 
place them not only far above want, but elevate 
them to lofty rank. 

Right glorious blo 
Of ours.”’ 
As a physical revolution here is out of the 


ssful 


xd vet running in this world 


question—I mean a suces revolution—we 


the sure buts lent influence of pure 
Demoeratic progression, England as well as 
the whole world feeling it; but it 


moves too slowly forthe American temperament. 


must look to 





is already 


Ma AME The Lo is 
} ith of Madame Galitzin. 
learn from that paper that 


Nieolas, and a 


St. 


Ariel 
We 


GALiTzin. 
announces the de: 


the Emperor ( Princess of the 
bleod royal. She was born in Russia in the 
year 1796, and educated in the ereed of the 
Greek Church. At the age of 18 she became a 
convert to the Roman Catholie faith. and not 


long afterwards, sacrificing all the splendor of 
her elevated rank. and the luxuries of wealth, 
she entered as a in the society of the 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart. This occurred in 
France in 1826. In having terminated 
her noviciate, she repaired to Rome, where she 


novice 


IS28, 


was employed in the office of the Superior Gen- 
eral of the somiety. Ten vears subsequently 
sie Was appointed Assistant Gene ral, and in 
1R40, she was sent to Am ‘ain the capacity of 
Superior Provincial. After visiting the houses 
of the order prey ly established. she founded 
three new on ly ito Fran in the 
S] rof lsi2 At 1 f st req tof all 
the members of the y in America, and 
with the approba n of le Superior General 
she revisited Am INt3. After spending 

short time at the various hous sof the order 


in Canada and 
at St. Louis at the 


and 


re porthers . she arrived 


‘oinmencementof the present 
im- 
ie severity of a cold climate, 
she hastened to Louisiana, where she intended 
to spend the winter. She was svon attacked by 
the prevailing epidemic, and alter a severe illness 
of nine days, departed this life, regretted not 
only by the members of her order, but by all 
who knew her. : 
Madame Galitzin was not distinguished by her 
rank and sacrifices only. She was a woman of 
powerlul mind, cukivated by varied learning. 
and devoted to the elegant arts. She was an 
excellent classical scholar, and Greek, Latin. 
Italian, French and English were almost as 
familiar to her as her native Russian. She ex- 
celled as a painter in oils, and used her peneil 
with great freedom and rapidity. She has left 
behind her, scattered through Murope and 
America, a number of paintings, some of which 
are of Jarge and of 


SESSION ; her health being somewhat 


paired, ind fearing t! 


SIZ 


considerable merit. 


One of them adorns the chapel of the convent of 


the Sacred Heart in St. Louis. 

Her religious character was as much distin- 
guished by fervid piety, as she was characteriz- 
ed in her ofticratdeties by intelligence, prompti- 
tude and energy. She has done much for the 
aause of female education in this country, and 
given a powerful impulse to all the seminaries 
under the charge of the ladies of her society. 





T. HOMER, 

No. 174 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
POCKET BOOK MANUFACTURER, 

ND Importer and Dealer of French, English and 
SA German Faney Goods, Toys, &c. &e. 
N. B. Kid Gloves cleaned. ~ 
G- Remember that the name is in Porcelain, over 

the door—opposite the Washington House. d16 


JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
Head of Commercial] Wharf. 


fF Sails made on the most reasonable terms and 
warranted in all respeets at the shortest notice. 
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ARAPHRASE ON THE LORD'S PRAYER, 


writen and printed by some of the elder pupils in 


the West of England Institution for the Deaf and | 


Dumb. 
Washington st. d2 


DORTRAIT OF DR. CHANNING, 374 cents. 
Just received a few copies of a Portrait of Dr. 
Chanuing, from 2 stee! plate—price 374 cts. For sale 


by W. CROSBY & CO.,118 Washing-on st. nll 


YRUMBULL’S REMINISCENCES OF HIS 
OWN TIMES, from 1756 to 1841.) For sale 
at SIMPKINS’S, 
n25 No 21 Tremont Row. 





IRLAM, a Dramatic Poem, by Mrs Hall, author 
of Joanna of Naples, 2d edition, revised. Pub- 
lished by W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. 
d2 


P 
Y 





he was the cousin of 


Published by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 | 


| PRESENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


OOKS—among which are the following in rich 

bindings:—Lockhart’s Life of Scott; Moore’s 
| Life of Byron, with his Letters and Journal; Cole- 
| ridge’s Poems; Miss Gould’s Poems; Cowper’s Poet- 
| ical Works; Remains of H. K. White; Goldsmith’s 
| Poems and Essays; Poets of America, illustrated ; 
| Shakespear’s Dramatic Works, with a Life of the Po- 
let; Selections from the Writings of Fenelon, by Mrs 
| Follen; Fenelon’s Thoughts on Spiritual Subjects ; 
| Poeury for Home and School; Lady of the Lake, and 
Poems; Marmion and other Poems; Burns’ Works. 

—ALSO— 

Miniature edition of Coleridge’s Poems; Thomp- 
sons’? Seasons; Heman’s Poems; Barton’s, Poems; 
Montgomery’s Poems; Lady of the Lake; Wads- 
worth’s Poems; Pollock’s Course of Time; Landon’s, 
Southey’s, Howitt’s, and Sigourney’s Poems ; Lallah 
Rookh; Sacred Harp; Matins and Vespers; Spare 
Minutes; Knowledge and Love of God; Channing’s 
Self Culture; Bible and Closet; Casket of Jewels; 
Goldsmith’s Essays; Pocket Companion; Hours for 
Heaven; Private Hours; Flower Vase. 

—LIKEWwisr— 








A good variety of Bibles, in plain and elegant Bind- 


os 
ng . 





FANCY ARTICLES. 
\ Writing Desks, Port Folios, Work Boxes, Pocket 
| Books and Wallets, Card Cases, Needle Books, Pen- 
{cil Cases, French Boxes containing Billet and Note 
| Paper, Envelopes, Wafers, Wax, &c.—Porcelain 
Slates and Tablets. For sale at SIMPKINS’S 
Book and Stationery Rooms, Nu 21 Tremont Row 
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QPROSPRCTUS OF THE CHRISTIAN EX- 
AMINER AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLA- | 

NY, Fourth Series. Ut has been thought desirable, 
for different reasons, to unite the CArislian Examiner 
and Religious Miscellany in one work, to be hercaf- 
ter called the Cunistian EXAMINER AND RELI- 
MiscenLany. It is intended that the work 
shall combine the more popular character of the Miés- 


GIovus 


cellany, with the wider range of topics, and the more 
thorough discussion of wreat prin iples, hitherto em- 
braced in the Lawaminer. 

Lheologioal sdbjects, historical, critical, and dectrin- 
al, will not be new eted.  Itis believed that the age, 
the denomination to which we belung, demand 
their discussion, Butit is not meant that topies of this 
kind shall occupy a disproportionate space. The Ed- 
itors intend that each muaber shall contain a portion of 
lighter and more familiar articles, and especially articles 
which address the religious sentiment and conscience, 
and which may serve to quicken the heart of the reacer 
in holiness and Jove, and promote the great cause of 
A part of every number will be ap- 
due space will be given to 


an | 


practical religion. 
propriated to reviews, and 
Notices of recent publications and to Inte lligence. 

It will be the design of the Editors so to conduct the 
work as to secure the sympathy and co-operation of the 
great body of the denomination with which they are 
connected, and to meet the wants of the tines. They 
have the assurance of aid, froma large number of those 
who have been former couteibutors to the Laaminer 
and the Miscellany, and trom others. Pains will be 
taken to reader the publication worthy of the class ot 
Christians whose opinions it is intended to represent. 

Terms of Publication.—The work will appea 
with a new type, of the same cliaracter as that hitherto 
used for the Examiner,anion a page of the same size. 
It will be published once in two months, and each mun- 
ber will contain 144 pages,—8 pages more (making 48 
pages more in the course of a year) than have been 
heretofore given in the numbers of the Lxraminer.— 
The price will be the same as that hitherto charged for 
the Examiner, that is, four dollars forth 
able on delivery of the second number. 

The volumes of the Examiner have he 
menced with the March nomber. As it 
thought desirable that they should commence with the 
year, itis the intention of the present Editors to issue 
their on or betore the first of February, 
and their second number on the first of March. After 
Ih be 
ind invariably on the first day of the month. 







Ve ary pay - 


retofore com- 
been 


Has 


first mamber 


whieh, the numbers w issued every two montlis, 


Phe Edtiors of the work are Rev. ALvan Lamson, 
D. D., and Rev. Ezra 8S. Gannett, D. D. 
The arrangements entered into for carrving on the 


work reader a large addition to its subscription list nee- 
essary, and we therefore 
and others interested in supperting the principal jour 


earnestly request clergymen 
nsl of the denomination, to co-operate with us in ex- 
tending its circulation. 
WILLIAM CROSBY, Pubiisher, 
: 118 Washington Street, Boston. 
@ ston, December, 1843. d23 


= THE BENEFIT OF THE DEAF.— 
L This is to certify that my wife, having been af- 
tlieted with the lose of healing for a vear and a half. 
has sit uci ly recovered the same by the use of SCAKR- 
PA’S OIL FOR DEAFNESS. “It wa 
reluctance trial of it, ¢ 
first as quack Medicine; b 


example 





with much 


that she mace nsidering it, at 
by the 
produced in fa- 


t being encouraged 
of others whose ties were 


vor of its utility, her consent was obtained; and [am 


happy to say that her hearing is now more than ordina- 


rily arute. & few drops of the Oil analy, (oa two apphi- 
cations,) completed the cure. I wish that those suffer- 
ing under the same malady might ‘go and do likewise.” 


Treomas E. 
Newburyport, April 6, 1843. 


PRESSE Y 


Por the benefit of persons at a distance, I would add 
that Mr Pressey is a Merchant, of and 
will be happy to give any additional particulars to those 


Vileasant at., 
who may wish to inquire of him. 
SCARPA‘’S OIL is constantly for sale at my Book 
store, No. 2, State street, Newburyport. 
CHARLES WHIPPLE. 
Sold also by Henry Whipple, Salem. alg 
Ki EDFORD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
~ 


BOYS. This institution is situated a few rods 





from the village of Medford, five wiles from Boston, and 
three and a hali from Harvard University. The build- 
ings and grounds are spacious, and adapted in all re- 


spects to the purpose for which they are ce signe }. No 





ill be s; ircdto ren uch pro- 





mains W er ti pup Tabae I 
ficients ill ti tudies which are necessary to fit them 
for active lile or a collegiate course, and tic utmost at- 
te ow ! ad to irl R. il 1 aie ral 
charneter r} Academical year t into Four 
ferme, the tirst of which begins on the 7th of June.— 
Further particulars made known on applicetion to the 
Principal. JOHN Q. DAY. 
July 15 
take into his 


hee SUBSCRIBER proposes to 


} y ‘ 
family a few i's to educate in a thor ugh man- 


} 
' 
ner, either tor the University, the counting-roem, an 


agriculturul life, or as teachers. After fifteen years ex- 
perience in the oral method of instruction, he feels some 
contidence in seeking the public patronage. His resi- 
denee at Walpole, N. H., on the Connecticut river, is 
one of the most moral, healthy, quiet and beautiful vil- 
lages in New England, and can be reached in 36 hours 
from the city of New York. ‘Terms, including board, 
tuition, washing, &c., S200 a year. Very few books 
required. For turther particulars, apply to Rev. S. K. 
Li ITHROP, i2 Court street, Boston. : 
JOHN N. BELLOWS. 
Walpole, N. H., Sept. 30, 1843. 


ALUABLE RELIGIOUS BOOKS. Tue Dr- | 
vine Lire, being suggestions to those who are 
commencing a Religious Lite, by Rey Wm Law; In-} 
troductory Notice by Rev J. Freeman Clarke. Sa- 
cred Paths, or Lite in prospect of Immortality. A! 
Good Life, from the “True Plan of a Living Temple,’ 
latroduction by Rev Dr Brazer. Religious Consola- | 
tion, Edited by Rev Dr Gannett. The Future Life, or 
the Recognition and Reunion of Friends. The Child | 
in Heaven. Greenwood’s Sermons of Consolation, | 
&e. &e. | 
Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court st. | 
Also, subscriptions received, and all the Periodicals 
for the coming year, furnished as above. 6tis d16 





WN EW JUVENILE BOOKS. Willie Rogers, or 
y Temper Improved; Christmas Tales; ‘Tales of 
the Saxons, by Emily Taylor; Young Student, or 
Rolph and Victor; The Boy’s Book,in Prose and Po- | 
etry, by Mrs L. H. Sigourney; also, The Girl’s Book, | 
in Prose and Poetry, by Mrs L. H. Sigourney; Par- | 
ley’s Tale of Adventure, or the Siberian Sable Hunter; 

| Parley’s Make the Best Of It, or Cheerful Cheery, and | 
other Tales. Just published and for sale at SI MP. | 

| KINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 16 | 
| 
| 

; 





§. EMOVAL. BARRETT’S DYE HOUSE.-- 

The office of this establishment has been remov- | 
ed from 35 Cornhill to 140 Washington,opposite school | 
street, Boston. 

Grateful for the patronage heretofore received, the | 
proprietors beg leave to say, that no exertion will be 
spared to merit its continuance. 

N. B. 


and returned in as short time. 


m25 


CHOOL FOR YOUNG 
seriber’s School for Young Ladies will be re- 
opened in his commodions rooms, under Park Stree- 
| Church, on Monday, the 18th instant. He will be as- 
| sisted by Miss M. A. L. Sinith, the accomplished as- 
; sistant teacher in the School of the late S. P. Miles, 
48. 


s9 dt 


JOS. UALE ABBOT. 





R. W. WELLS, with his daughters, has opened 
| AV a Day school for Young Ladies in this city.— 
Cheir room is under Dr. Frothingham’s Chureh in 
| Chauncy Place. A Circular, Containing the Terms 
| &e., may be had at the school-room, or at the store of 
\JAMES MUNROE & CO., or of Messrs. LITTLE 
& BROWN, Washington st. oct 14 








| 
FR EGSULECTIONS OF JOTHAM ANDER- 
| SON .—TPhis interesting littl work, by the late 
| Rev Dr Ware, Jr., is for sale at the Christian Regis- 
| ter Oilice, neatly bound in half morocco; price $3 per 
dozen, 31 cents retail. 

| oZz1 

| Frenne GAITER BOOTS. A large stock of 


Ladies’ Gaiter Boots—just finished and for sale 





| 
Goods dyed as low as at any other place, | 


LADIES. The sub- | 





How at ‘T. H. BELL'S, 155 Washington st. n25 
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EDICATED VAPOR BATH-ESTABLISH.- 
MENT, AND ASYLUM FOR THE SICK, 
No 12 Franklin street, Boston. Dr. M. M. MILES 
would respectfully inform his friend and the public gen- 
erally, that he has removed from Graphic Court to the 


above named place, where he will be able to pay more | 


attention to their comfort and convenience. Fle has 
taken a commodious house in one of the most pleasant, 
qmet and central streets in the city, which he hag fitted 
up with every regard to the accommodatign of the in- 
valid. Patients are always under his immediate care, 
and can be boarded ata reasonable rate while they may 
Wish to remain at his house. All who may patronize 
this establishinent can depend upon thorough medical 
treatment; and every means will be used to render 
their situation pleasant, and to effect a cure in the 
shortest possible time. 

He has likewise secured the services of Mr Henry 
B. May,as an assistant. 

Ladies who may wish to enjoy the luxuries of this 
celebrated Vapor Bath, or who may require medical 





° ond x . - | 
aid wili be waited upon by accommodating Female At- 


tendants and the best of Nurses. Their department is 
entively disconnected from that of the Gentlemen. 

The variety of diseases and their prevalence in our 
climate, together with the advantage taken of this cir- 


cumstanee by avaricious and unskilful men in che fab- | 


rication of every sort of medicine, and the application 
of injurious agents for the restoration of the patient, 


renders it highly necessary that the public should tho- | 


roughly examine the means which they take to get re- 
lief; such an examination is freely challenged for the 
course here pursued. 

He has found by long experience that the Whitlaw 
Medicated Vapor Bath ts one of the meet eflicacious 
agents ever invented for remeving every kind of dis- 
ease that preys upon the human system; and ia con- 
nection with other appropriate medicines, it will effect 
a permanent cure inall cases within the reach of human 
skill; and it has proved aremedy in hundreds of cases, 
when every thing else has failed—this is particularly 
the case with consumption, that malignant mala 1 
which sweeps away so large a number of both young 
andold. The lings are reached by inhaling the vapor 
of the Bath, and this will often restore them to health. 
When the patient is beyond recovery, the pain and suf- 
fering ttending the last sage s of the disease, 
are alleviated by inhalation. 

The Medicated Vapor Baths are moreover esteemerd 
a great luxury by many who have no particular disease, 
being far ruperior to any other kind of Bath. For the 
healthy, ifs the surest, safest and casiest mode of 
vetting a clean skin, especially in wintry weather.— 
The Baths are varied, j 
stitutions and diseases; and they may be advantageous- 
ly taken by all, trom the mosi athletic and robust, down 
to the most delicate and feeble, without apprehension 
of taking cold; the use of them proving a tonic, and 
consequeatly invigorates and fortilies the system. They 
are highly recommended by the first Physicians in this 
country and in Evrope. Persons can take them under 
the advice of their own Physicians, and rely npon their 
directions being rigi My adhered to. ; 

He is also agent forthe sate of Hicks & Miner’s 
Portable Vapor Bath, which can be medicated ina 
few minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulpharet of 
Jodine, Soda and Potash; Vegetables and essential 


oils. 


sv olte 








to adapt them to various con- 


It contains all the elements of its operation with- 
iv itself—It is well recommended by Physicians of the 
highest throughout the countrv—Pationized 
by the New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat- 
infaction wherever it has been introduced. Circulars 
containing certificates and directions wre furnished with 
each Bath. 
poe 


veese 


stanning 


dJaths can be administered to persons who 
may be confined at their houses in the city and vicinity. 
Dr. M’s system of practice diflers in many of its fea- 
tures from any other, The valuable medicines which 
he makes use of are also for sale at his Dispensary. 
The following is an extract from a communication 
published in the Boston Transeript, a short time since: 
‘We wish through the mediwn of your columns, to 
call the attention ot the public more particularly to the 
establishment kept by Dr Miles. Having ourselves 
enjoved the luxury of Dr Miles’s Medicated Vapor 
Bath, and having also been benefited by his medical 
treatment, we feel a pleasure in recommendin him and 
his establishment to public patronage. Weean assure 
the public that as a means of cleansing the skin, the 
Vapor Baths are infinitely superior to any other, and 
are besides, among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjoye 
les being avery kind and sympathis- 
ing man,and an able and skiliu! practitioner, is alsoa 
gentleman of unblemished moral character, and he en- 
jovs the confidence and respect ef many among the first 
classes in the city, who have bestowed on him a libe- 


' 
mS . 
Dr Miles, besi 


) 


ral patronage. 

We rex mend the sick, both in the city and coun- 
try, to his care; and we assure them and the public, 
that if they will but once have recourse to the Medicat- 
ed Vapor : 
tinue th 





dath, they will require no solicitation to con- 
practice as occasion may require. 
Purine as Capen, Probate Office. 
Savwoerre H. Grtcory, 25 Court st. 
A. A. CaiLns, 20 Washiagton street. 
d2 Gia 


4 CARD ‘FO INVALIDS. SILAS DURKEE, 
4 N 


1. i9., Member of the Massachusetis Medical 


Society, and of the Boston Medical Association, has 
tuken the kirge and conventent house No. 26 Howard 
street, Boston, and fitted it up asa PRIVATE HiOs- 
PIAL for INVALIDS. 


In important and difficult cases, the services of the 


t 
most skilful and experienced physicians in the city will 
be had in consultation: and patients who place them- 
seives under the care of Dr. D., and who wish to avail 
Ives of the advantages of a private Hospital, 
may be assured that every effort will be made for their 
comfort and well being. 

An apartment has been fitted up with apparatus for 
administering the Jodine Bath and Sulphur Bath, 
asthey are now given at the principal hospitals of 
London and Paris. The effect of these baths upon the 
system is similar to that of the warm springs of Vir- 
nia, andthe Lodine fountain of Saratoga, and they 
are often entirely efficacious in the cure of many com- 
plaints of long standing, which have resisted the ordi- 


thems« 








nary m es of treatment. 
(rj “Terms £6 to $12 per week. i10 
qpre PRICE SYSTEM. DANIELL & CO., 
‘ : whelesale and retail dealers in DRY GOODS, 
No. 201 Washington st., Boston. 
Silks, Li s, Shawls, Alepines, Quilts, Blankets, 
Cottons, Flannels, House-Keeping Articles, and Mourn- 


are assured that we still adhere strict!y 





is marked at a small profit, and no 
itted to deviate from the Fixed Price 


al5 





‘BROOTS AND SHOES. Theo. H. Bell, 155 
SR Washington st., epposite the Old South Church, 
would respectiully inform: his friends and the public in 
general, that he has received his full supply of Fall and 
Winter Boots and Shoes, of every style aud quality, 
consisting in part of ; 
Ladies Kid and Morocco village lace, 
do do do low lace, 
do Gaiter Boots, 
do Gaiter Shoes, 
do Kid Ties and Slips, 
do Bronze and Fawn Ties, 
co India Rubber Shoes, 
o Calfand Grain Ties, 
do Far lined Walking Shoes, 
do Lasting Lace, 
do Buckskin Ties, &e. 
Gents Calf pegged Boots, 


do Kip do do 
do Stout do do 
do Seal do do 


do Calf sewed fine 
do Water Proof, 
do Cork soled, 
do Calf peg’d, sewed, high cut Shoes, 
do Gaiter and Kid Dancing Tumps, 
Boys’ and childrens’ calf and stout Boots. 
Also, Bue") Misses and Children’s Shoes, of every 
style and quality; also, a large assortment of French 
Shoes. Purchasers are requested to call and examine 
the above stock before purchasing elsewhere, as they 
can dc pen | upon having a first rate article at the liw- 
est cash price. 3inis n25 


Soots, 


FAVE PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, Iuvent- | 


ed, Manufactured and for sale by N. WA’TER- 

MAN, at his Furnishing Rooms, 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle 
st. and 73 Court st. Es 

The above in connection with his Bathing Pan, is 
just the thing for all who desire the luxury of a daily 
Bath, (warm or cold) for the following cogent reasons, 
viz: It is portable, occupies little room, requires a small 
quantity of water, and costs but little money. 

Catalogues of his extensive assortment of Family 
Wares furnished to all who may honor him with a call. 

Those on the eve of house-keeping will find this es- 
tablishment peculiarly adapted to their wants. 

iF Families, Hotels, Steamboats and Packet Ships, 
furnished with every thing appertaining to the Kitchen 
departinent. Pricer, $1,50. 229 





RSECK STOCKS. The largest assortment ol 
AN Neck Stocks in the city, may be found at KIM- 
BALU’S CLOTH and FURNISHING STORE, 
No 28 Washington street. At this place a general as- 
sortment of all articles suitable for gentlemens’ wear 
may be obt-.ined. Constantly on hand, a general as- 
sortnent of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VEST- 
INGS, which will be cut or made to order in the best 
manner and atthe very lowest prices. 

Customers to this establishment are reminded that our 
business is conducted strictly on the ONE PRICE 
SYSTEM. 23 





“4 CHOOL ROOK ANDS TIONERY STORE, 
Ne] LORENZO BURGE, No 231 Washington st., 
(under the Marlboro’? Hotel.) Boston, offers at whole- 





sale and retail, a general assortment of BIBLES, | 


MISCELLANEOUS, SUROOL ant JUVENILE 


BOOKS, STATIONERY and ACCOUNT BOOKS. | 


Also, PORTFOLIOS, POCKET bOOKS, PEN- 
KNIVES RAZORS, SCISSORS, PENCIL CASES 
Frenchand American POMADE, HAIR OILS, PER- 


FUMES, Shaving, Cream and Toilette SOAP, Hair, 


Cloth and Tooth BRUSHES, &e. &e. 
{$-Magazines, Music, Ola Books, &e. bound in 
any style ut short notice. Gu n25 


P| to quality, than can be purchased at any otk 


| T. GILBERT & CO 
| ° 4 Q *9 
| PI } 
} » R TTT ] 
| ANO-FORTE MANUPACTU RERS, 
406 WASHING . STREE ; 
Boe: IINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
‘EXT Bu ‘G Kor’ 
# . 'LDING NORTH OF WASHINGTON BANK 
| HE. senior : . : : : 
est tion ees in the above firm is, with asingle 
* 1 soon a ro oldest Piano-Forte Manufactures 
3 ; a8 One of the old fier Pa! . 
& Gilbert.” The insten of the old firm of “ ( urriet 
$e ‘ments, of various styles, bearing 
the names of, and manufactured by, “Currier & 
= ee ede ct es ured by, JURRIER & 
HILBERT, 393, - SIULBERT,” and “T. GILBERT 
& Co, 402 and 406 Washington Street,’ are now too 
well known throughout this country to need any com- 
mendation, further than to say, that the same a Gin- 
BERT is still actively and constantly engaged in - er 
intending the business, assisted by his partner Hy F RY 
Sa ¥ FORD, who is also personally devoted to it, yy is 
it is presumed, will be sufficient to secure the confi. 
| dence of all their friends. : 
They have al! the facilities for getting up their work 
in the best possidle manner, and at the least possible 
| expense, at which first-rate work can be done,—havin« 
conner ted with their manufactory a steam engine, to 
| Jacuitate all those parts which ean be done by the aid 
of machinery, ; ae 
They also have every part of the work done at the 
| above manufactory in the city, and under their own 
personal inspection, by experienced workmen omy 35 
1s they empioy no apprentices, 7 
During the past year, they have made very important 
improve nents in the Piano-Forte, some of which th 
ante patented. In the Horizontal or Square Pians 
forte we have an improvement by means of whic 
vith the use of a pedal, the hammers are made to stri 
* or two strings, at the pleasure of the perforiner 
tins combining the soft, sweet tones of the Unicherd 
with the x 








“ver of the Grand Piano-Ferte, withoat : 
inconvemence of size and shape. But having heard 
of the common Square Piano 


account of its size, and objections to 1 


frequent complaints 
orte, on 
id Piccolo, for ether reasons, and t 
y ns, we have j 
somewhat of the Piccolo form, embrace ing all 
ments, which, with s 
about halfas muchr 
and having a vers 


© obviate 


vented a new desert 





even oc 





oon on the floor + 






rent in the act 


on, by which a stn 


meswer the threefold purpose of 


pressing 





lamper, and ot the same time of bearing with equ: 

ce on the hammer and key, so a 
wuiek return after the blow is strnck—thus making the 
rction of the keys susceptible of the most rapid execu- 
tion that anv one can desire. ; 

Lowest prices of the above. from $290 to S500. 
Common Square Piano-Fortes, of various patterns, w.th 
ul the other improvements, from $200 to $100. 

In view of all these facts, and their own experience, 
together with the ample tesamonials which they hove 
rom others, they have no hesitation in warranting their 
netruments to 9¢ as good as can be obtained at aniy 
ther manufactory in the world—the purchasers them 
selves being judger, 

v will in all cases exchange, at their own ex 


to ease tie 








e 
I he 
sense, and from any part of the country, all such in- 
strnments as are paid for on delivery, and have been 
selected by themselves, or refund the purchase money, 
t the option of the purchaser, at any time within six 
months of the time of sale, if the instrument shall not 
yrove entirely satisfactory. 

in order to secure a CasH RuUsINESs, they would 
further say to their customers, that they will now se! 
ut retail, where the cash accompanies the order, or is 
pvid on delivery of the instrument from their shop. at 
Twenty-Five per cent. below their former ware-room 
prices; while between cash down and credit they will 
make more difference than formerly. 

Persons ordering Piano-Fortes, of anv description, 
and sending from $200 to 85°00 with the erder, mu 
rest assured that in all respects they shai] hove as cood 
an instrument for the money they send, as if they apply 
in person. or employ an agent to select for them. 

The subscribers hereby request all persons whe may 
favor us with their orders, on the ferezoing 
inte: 





expose publicly every apntirently 
or frilure en our part to ralfil them 
And we further engage to pay. ourselves, all the neces- 
v to escl 


to the very let 


sary expense for giving publici case of euch 


neglect or failure, in at least one pnbli¢ 
! ect 


newspaper— 

such as the dissatisfied party may ss 
And in order to satisfy all who may wis 

of us. of our entire responsibil 

habits. we invite them to write us for reference, and 


be required, 


4 to pure! e 


tv and correct 





we will give them such as may 


‘Thus throwing ourselves upon the public, we solici 
; t age . . . eal . 
their patronage. T GILBERT & CO 


Boston, Feb. 3, 1843. 





|. yea ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTION fn 
J the TREATMENT of ciseases of the Spine, 
Club feet and other deformities. 

In this Institution Curvatures of the Spine are par- 
ticularly attended to. A House ina healthy situation 
on Mt. Vernon is appropriate 1 to this es} ecial object. 
and is furnished with every variety of apparatus made 
use of for curing curvatures of spine and correcting the 

f the fi le figure. Itis superintended by an 
experienced Matron, who has been over two years in 
the employ of the institution. 

It probably is not generally known, but mothers 
should be imformed that when ¢ shoulders of their 
daughters grow out and they are one siced, or one hip 
is higher than the other, that these defo 
ed by curvature of the spine, and that the earlier they 
are attended to, the more casily they are corrected and 
symmetry restored. 

Brass or Copper Corslets are never made use of in 
this Institution, and we think it our duty to say, that 
we look upon their use as unphilosophical; not at all 
calculated ever to effect a cure, and destructive to health, 
by paralyzing the muscles of the back, compreseing 
the chest and all the abdominal organs; consequently 
suppressing the regular and important functions of na- 
ture in the female sex. 

J. B. BROWN, M. D., Surgeon, office 65 Belknay 
street. 

J. C. Warren, M. D., Geo. Hayward, M. D., J. 
Mason Warren, M. D., Consulting Surgeons. 

Nov. 26. 6m 





shape « 


the 


rmities are caus 





Duan. 


to dental surgery. 


STOCKING, SURGEON DENTIST, 

utinues to be consulted in all that pertains 

The suecess which for the last twe 
+h a) 


vears has att od his treatment of that class of teeth, 














which from t exposure of their nerves, bad become 
painful, is i lieved to be without a 7 allel ia the history 
f dental science. After many vears of scicntilic res 
search, and against the writ i pi tions of some of the 
most eminent practical “this and other ¢ - 
tries, he has discovered the long wished for desideratum, 
Viz: anan vne that | ' t nerve a 14 
membrane of the tooth, without producing tl hiest 
pain. Its effects are more Like a charm than a cesuuce 
tive agent, and in twenty-four hours the tooth will be in 
a fit conditien to be filled, and made usefal for many 
years. The proper filling for sech teeth is the Hard 
Cement, which is also th ive of Dr. &., and ts 
warranted not to contain mereury ry other delete- 


rious agent whatever, neitler changing its own e lor, 
color of the tooth; being adimrably aday ted to 

such cases, where it would be difficult to use gold. 
Among the many thousand cases treated during 
past years as above described, not more than one Casd 
in a daandved has proved a failure. These are facts, i 
the truth of which, the public may place the most lin- 
plicit confidence. Artificial teeth that never change 
their color, or become offensive he will set, ¢ ither on 
pivot er gold plate, from a single tooth toa full set, 
either withor without false gums. Especial attention 
will be given to filling teeth that have not been paintal, 
with the purest gold. Terms—tfiliing common sized 
leavities with gold, 81—for filling with cement or other 
| filling, 50 cents to Sl—setting on pivot from $1,50 to 
| $8,50—on plate from $3 to ¢5-—whole upper set from 
$25 to $75. All operations warranted. Oflice No. 
266 Washington street, Boston, corner of Avon place. 
N. B. Dr. S. deems it necessary to say that he i 
no travelling dentist, nor ever has been. The impres- 
i sion, however, has been given to the people 
j the adjoining towns, from the fact that a man by the 
j name of Stocking, a young travelling dentist, has rep- 
| resented himself as Dr. Stocking, from Boston, having 
an office there at 266 Washington street. The reasons 
which have induced him to thus misrepresent himself, 
need no comment. It is deem: d sufficient to say, that 
he neithér Belongs in Boston, or has auy connection 
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Bi STORE, No 28 Washington street. In ardi- 
| pion to the sale of CLUTHS, CASSIMERES, VEST- 
LINGS, and TAILORS’? TRIMMINGS, may now be 
found a general assortment of STOCKS, S¢ ARI S, 
GLOVES, HOSIERY, UNDER SHIRT S and 
| DRAWERS, READY MADE LINEN, &e.—to- 
gether with all articles usually found ina Gentleman’s 
| Furnishing Store. : 
| At this establishment Clothin§ is made to order in 
| the best and most fashionable manner—or if preferred, 
Garments are cut only. ; 
| Just received a lot of : 
| CASSIMERES and DOK : ) 
German manufactura, the colors of which are warrant- 


superior BLACK CLOTHS, 
SKINS, some of which are 


ed permanent. 


ETINDLAS ; BE ' TE ’ s AN ORNA- 
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iment o 
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le to order, at lower prices, accorens 
1er place 
ithe city. For sale at the manufactory of JOSEPH L. 
ROSS, corner of Hawkins and Ivers streets. : 
| Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt Furnitures . 
sets for Chambers, executed in a superior en 
finish, according to any pattern ordered- 
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